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Doesn’t God Have Anything? 


The pastor’s little boy had heard the 
many appeals of the church. He had 
often heard his father urging the con- 
gregation to give their used clothes, 
money, and food to God to be used for 
his many needy children, the orphan, 
the hungry, the naked, the prisoner, all 
over the world. 

After hearing this again one Sunday, 
the son confronted the father after 
church. “Father,’ he asked, “doesn’t 
God have anything?” It’s a funny ques- 
tion at first, isn’t it? Doesn’t God have 
anything? Why all this begging for his 
cause or his children? But when you 
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think over the question it has a 

serious and a deeper meaning. 
No, my son, God doesn’t have any- 

thing—in a sense. 


more 


all away. All this beautiful world, its}! 
food, shelter, clothing—all was created} 


and given to man. Daily strength, hope, 


grace he gives to us. All this is not for} 


himself. And, the greatest gift of all, 


. “For God so loved the world that}! 


He gave His only begotten Son...” 


God doesn’t have anything. He gave} 
it all away. He gave it all to us. How] 
do we follow this divine example when | 


he calls for our response? 
VERNON F. FRAZIER 
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Message to the world 

Last thing on the schedule of the 
Amsterdam assembly of the World 
Council of Churches was to sum up 
results of two weeks of discussion in a 
brief message to the world. Eight hun- 
dred words proved sufficient for the 
final word. 

“We are divided from one another 
not only in matters of faith, order, and 
tradition, but also by pride of nation, 
class, and race,” the closing message 
stated. “But Christ has made us his 
own and he is not divided. In seeking 
him we find one another. 

“Here at Amsterdam,” said the as- 
sembly, “we have committed ourselves 
afresh to him, and have covenanted with 
one another in constituting this World 
Council of Churches. We intend to 
stay together. We call upon Christian 
congregations everywhere to endorse 
and fulfill this covenant in their rela- 
tions one with another.” 

The Council called on Christians 
everywhere to “learn afresh together 
to speak boldly in Christ’s name both 
to those in power and to the people, 
to oppose terror, cruelty, and race dis- 
crimination, and to stand by the out- 
cast, the prisoner, and the refugee.” 
The Council said it wanted to “make 
of the church in every place a voice for 
those who have no voice, and a home 
where every man will be at home.” 


Don't agree about the church 

Deep division of belief about the 
church itself got the foreground of dis- 
cussions at Amsterdam. Two traditions 
were recognized: (1) the Catholic tra- 
dition stresses “the visible continuity of 
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the church in the apostolic succession 


| 
of the episcopate.” Among churches: 


represented at Amsterdam, Anglicans: 
and Orthodox uphold this doctrine. | 
(2) The Protestant tradition mainly 
emphasizes “the initiative of the word |} 
of God and the response of faith.” 
“Deepest differences between Cath- 
olic and Protestant traditions” were} 
frankly recognized. Regardless of dif- 
ferences, the church is “God’s gift to 
men for the salvation of the world,” it; 
was stated. | 
A serious fault of the churches is that || 
they are “too much dominated by eccle- | 
siastical officialdom, clerical or lay, in- |) 
stead of giving vigorous expression to | 
the full rights of the living congregation 
and the sharing of the clergy and peo- || 
ple in the common life of the body of 
Christ,” declared the delegates. 


Capitalism too 

It was to be expected that churches 
represented at Amsterdam would agree 
that “atheistic Marxian communism” 
does not square up with Christian | 
teachings. Four things were found 
wrong with communism. 

It was news when the churches found 
four things also wrong with capitalism. 
The Christian church should reject the | 
basic ideas underlying both communism | 
and capitalism, the Amsterdam as-_ 
sembly was told. No known form of 
economic life fully measures up to 
Christian teaching. 

Faults in communism, it was stated, 
are 1) its “promise of what amounts to | 
a complete redemption of man in his-_ 
tory.” 2) Its belief “that a particular 
class, by virtue of its role as the bearer 
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of a new order, is free from the sins and 
ambiguities that Christians believe to 
be characteristic of all human exist- 
ence.” 

3) Its “materialistic and deterministic 
teachings, however they may be qual- 
ified, that are incompatible with the 
Christian belief in man as a person, 
made in God’s image, and responsible 
to him.” 4) “The actual methods of 
Communists in dealing with their op- 
ponents, in the demand of the party on 
its members for an exclusive and un- 
qualified loyalty which belongs only to 
God, and the policies of Communist dic- 
tatorship in controlling every aspect 


of life.” 


Capitalist faults 


“Often the exploitation of the work- 
ers that was characteristic of early cap- 
italism has been corrected in consider- 
able measure by the influence of trade 
unions, social legislation, and respon- 
sible management,” the World Council 


Assembly was told. 

. Regardless of improvements in the 
newer models, there are still four points 
at which the capitalistic system is in 
conflict with Christianity. 1) It “tends 
to subordinate what should be the pri- 
mary task of any economy—the meeting 
of human needs—to the economic ad- 
vantages of those who have most power 
over its institutions.” 

2) Capitalism “tends to produce se- 
rious inequalities. 3) It has developed 
a practical form of materialism in 
Western nations in spite of their Chris- 
tian background, for it has placed the 
greatest emphasis on success in making 
money. 4) It has also kept the people 
of capitalist countries subject to a kind 
of fate which has taken the form of 
such social catastrophies as mass unem- 
ployment.” 


Mr. Taft wasn't satisfied 
Something would have to be done 
about the statement that “the Chris- 


PROCESSION AT AMSTERDAM 


White-clad churchmen from the Orient, bearded patriarchs of the Orthodox 
churches, and men in ordinary business suits marched together 
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tian church rejects ideologies of both 
communism and capitalist,” declared 
Charles P. Taft. He had not attended 
the World Council session at which the 
report containing this statement had 
been approved. 

Mr. Taft, a delegate of the Episcopal 
Church, and brother of Senator Robert 
Taft, said there are so many varieties 
of capitalism that no one can say just 
what its ideology is. 

He persuaded the assembly to revise 
the statement, making it read “laissez- 
faire capitalism’”—which is the sort in 
which everybody runs his business to 
suit himself. 


President Fry on central committee 

Dr. Franklin Clark Fry was one of 
90 elected to the World Council’s cen- 
tral committee at the Amsterdam as- 
sembly. This group will meet annually 
to direct Council policy. There were 
20 Americans among the 90 elected. 
Dr. P. O. Bersell of the Augustana 
Church was one of them. 

Dr. Fry was named vice chairman of 
the central committee, of which the 
chairman is the Anglican bishop of Chi- 
chester, Dr. G. K. H. Bell. An executive 
group of a dozen members of the cen- 
tral committee will meet at frequent 
intervals to direct Council activities. 
Dr. Fry is one of the dozen persons 
constituting this group. 

Archbishop Erling Eidem of Sweden 
is one of the six presidents of the Coun- 
cil. Methodist bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam of New York is another. 

Twelve departments of the World 
Council were authorized at the Amster- 
dam meeting. Operating budget for the 
council in 1949 was set at $539,660. The 
departments are: general secretariat, 
faith and order, study, reconstruction 
and church aid (including refugee divi- 
sion), youth, ecumenical institute, in- 
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' and India were represented. The Cop 


i 
ternational affairs, finance and business] 
prisoner-of-war, promotion and pub-| 
licity, women’s work, evangelism. 

There are 151 churches enrolled aj 
World Council members. Sixteen 0} 
them did not have delegates at Amster-|} 
dam, including churches in Yugoslavia 
Romania, and Palestine. 

Places had been arranged for 45¢) 
delegates around the council table. Only 
353 of these were taken. Of 85 place | 
reserved for delegates of the Orthodos|) 
churches, only 24 were taken. Thd| 
Patriarchates of Constantinople, Greece] 


tic Orthodox ‘Church in Egypt, th 
Patriarchate of Alexandria in Egypt 
and the Orthodox Patriarchate o 
Antioch in Syria were among churche 
not sending representatives. Only 3 
of the 50 places allotted to Latin Amel 
ica, Africa, and Asia were filled. 


Ordass must go 
Immediate removal of Bishop Lajo$ 
Ordass as Lutheran bishop of Budapes}j 
has been demanded by Ernest Mihalyfi 
minister of information in Hungary’$| 
Communist-dominated government. 
At the same time, the government of- 
ficial called for the revamping of thé 
Lutheran Synod. 
Religious News Service reports from 
Budapest that Baron Albert Radvan+ 
szky, lay president of the Hungaria 
Lutheran Synod, has resigned as the 
result of Mihalyfi’s demand. 
Mihalyfi charged that Bishop Ordass 
resisted “the humanism which liberatec 
the oppressed and which institute 
Christ-like equality” in Hungary. | 
Bishop Ordass has been under attacl 
for his opposition to the government’) 
action in nationalizing church schools 
The Lutheran Church of Hungary ha: 
resisted attempted encroachments of thr 
state in church affairs. 


— 
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Mihalyfi, speaking in a small town in 
north Hungary, praised the readiness 
of the Reformed Church to agree with 
the government and to carry out 
“healthy changes.” 


Communist-Catholic cold war 

Nobody showed signs of weakening 
as the cold war between the Roman 
Catholic Church and central European 
Communists went on and on. This 
month in Poland the security police 
took action against the foremost Cath- 
olic paper, Tygodnik Warzawski. 

They closed the office and arrested 
the director, Msgr. Zygmunt Kaczynski, 
and six journalists. After three days 
they set Msgr. Kaczynski free. Gov- 
ernment-controlled newspapers said 
nothing about the incident. 

In Czechoslovakia police had seized 
the prior of a Dominican monastery at 
Znojmo and 10 other prominent Roman 
Catholics. The monastery was said to 
be a hide-out for refugees trying to 
leave the country. 

“Evidence of a hidden anti-church 
and anti-religious fight that has started 
in our country” was reported by Ro- 
man Catholic bishops in Czechoslovakia. 
The bishops expressed themselves in a 
1,000-word letter which was read in all 
Roman Catholic churches of their coun- 
try on Aug. 29. 

“Religious officers have not been per- 
mitted to carry out their functions only 
because they did not participate in po- 
litical demonstrations and public ad- 
dresses,” said the bishops. “The ques- 
tion of maintaining church schools has 
not been settled. The same applies to 
the church press, religious and chari- 
table organizations, and various Cath- 
lic educational institutions. 

“We Catholic bishops have been de- 
scribed as enemies of the people. ... An 
ffort is being made to create an arti- 
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ficial guif between ourselves and the 
people of the nation.” 


Unfair to atheists 

Should people who deny the existence 
of God get time on the radio to answer 
each speaker who teaches belief in God? 
The question created a head-on colli- 
sion this month in a hearing before a 
U.S. congressional committee. 

A 1946 ruling of the U.S. Federal 
Communications Commission was at- 
tacked by the National Association of 
Broadcasters. The ruling was that 
“freedom of religious belief necessarily 
carries with it freedom to disbelieve, 
and freedom of speech means freedom 
to express disbeliefs as well as beliefs.” 

As a result of this ruling, a California 
radio station felt obliged to give Robert 
H. Scott a half-hour for a program en- 
titled “An Atheist Speaks.” The station 
got a loud protest against the Scott pro- 
gram from its listeners. Mr. Scott had 
demanded that the FCC revoke the 
licenses of three radio stations because 
they had refused him time to argue 
against the existence of God. 


Stations get timid 

Since the FCC ruling, radio stations 
have become timid about granting 
broadcasting time to religious groups, 
Attorney Frank Robertson told the con- 
gressional committee. They are afraid 
the FCC will cancel their licenses un- 
less they give equal time to atheists. 

Congressman Forest A. Harness, 
chairman of the committee conducting 
the hearing, advised the FCC to revoke 
its hotly debated ruling. “If legislation 
is necessary to define the right of re- 
ligious groups to the air waves, then 
legislation will most certainly be pro- 
posed when the new congress convenes 
in January,” he said. 

“There are 50,000,000 atheists in the 
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United States,’ the committee was as- 
sured by Charles Smith, president of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism. 


Opinions on radio ruling 

Dr. Robert Calhoun, Yale University 
theological professor, said the FCC de- 
cision on religious broadcasts was “a 
tissue of naivete and _ contradictory 
argument.” Mr. Smith said he thought 
the “members of the FCC have a better 
understanding of theology than the pro- 
fessor.” 

Earl Godwin, radio commentator, said 
“it is high time that American people 
stood up for the thing that has made 
them strong.” Religion, he said, is “not 
the opiate of the people but the strength 
of the people.” 

Father Edmund Walsh of Georgetown 
University told the congressional com- 
mittee that “the relevant fact is that 
the government of the United States has 
unequivocally accepted the existence of 
a Supreme Being.” 

The FCC ruling, said Father Walsh, 
seems to imply “that existence of God 
is a controversial subject.” If the opin- 
ion set forth in this ruling were fol- 
lowed, the inscription “In God we trust” 
should be replaced on U.S. coins. 

Newspapers in eastern cities backed 
up the FCC ruling in their editorial col- 
umns this month. The Washington Post 
said: “To permit so powerful a channel 
of communication as radio to be wholly 
closed to atheists would be to endorse 
a restraint upon expression alien to the 
American society. ... Freedom of ex- 
pression is always the best antidote to 
error of opinion.” 

The New York Herald Tribune said 
it could find no grounds for reversing 
the ruling of the FCC. “The area of 
free speech is diminished” if any topic 
is barred as a possibility for discussion 
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over the radio because of “unpopular-. 


” 


ity. 


Americans speak to Germans 

From the World Council sessions in) 
Amsterdam, seven American Lutherans | 
went to Germany. They spoke last week 
at three study conferences arranged by’ 
German churchmen. 

Among the lecturers were Dr. Paul} 
C. Empie of the National Lutheran |} 
Council, Dr. O. Frederick Nolde of! 
Philadelphia Seminary and Dr. Abdel 
Ross Wentz of Gettysburg Seminary, 
Dr. Paul C. Nyhold of Trinity Seminary 
in Blair, Nebr., Dr. Clarence C. Stough- 
ton of the ULC Stewardship Depart- 
ment, Dr. P. O. Bersell of the Augustana 
Church, and Dr. Bernhard Christensen. 

One group of visiting churchmen at- 
tended the Marienburg Festival near 
Hannover on Sept. 5, spoke in Hannover |} 
on Sept. 6, and at Hermannsburg on 
Sept. 7-8. Another group attended the 
Evangelical Week in Flensburg. 


Drive in 

The golden light of early evening in 
summer, refreshing air filled with 
music, row upon row of closely-parked 
cars. And there you have it: a drive- | 
in church. 

This new method of church-going at- 
tracts 200 or more resorters in the vi- |} 
cinity of Rockford, Michigan, to the } 
Sunday evening services conducted by | 
the First Baptist Church of Rockford. 
By means of a public address system, 
the congregation listens to religious 
music and a sermonette. | 

Ushers go from car to car with the 
collection plates. They may find the | 
congregation attired, for the most part, | 
in sports clothes, but the prevailing at-_ 
titude is as devout and sincere as though | 
the people were dressed in their Sunday | 
best and sitting in church pews. 
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World News Notes 


War in the Arctic 

ARCTIC STRATEGY has a big place in 
present U.S. military planning. The 
reasons—in the event the U.S. is talked 
into a war—are 1) the Arctic furnishes 
the shortest route to the likeliest enemy. 
2) General Spaatz says, “If our defenses 
are to be between us and the enemy, 
they must be on the Arctic frontier.” 
3) The U.S. Arctic border is so thinly 
populated, and at so great a distance 
south, that special retarding provisions 
against attack must be set up in the Far 
North. 

Secretary Krug has pointed out, 
“areas inhabited by our people, backed 
up by industry and commerce, are 
easier to defend than uninhabited areas 
where only the troops are a factor in 
defense.” Stefansson has significantly 
stated (March 11), “there are as many 
Soviet cities of 30,000 and 40,000 in the 
Far North as we have villages of 300 
and 400.” 

4) Other nations holding possessions 
in the Far North—Denmark, Iceland, 
Norway—are reluctant, for obvious rea- 
sons, to agree to U.S. use of their areas 
for strategic military defenses. Canada, 
however, in her own defense, does 
grant a measure of co-operation. 


Economics 

THe “Gran CotomsiaA” Customs 
Union, being formed by Colombia, 
Ecuador, Panama, and Venezuela, is 
on its way, but it will take 10 years to 
iron out all the internal differences. 

These arise from diversities of inter- 
ests among the co-operating nations, 
tariff complexities, problems of ex- 
change-control due to differing values 
of currencies, and some clashing rival- 
ries of natural products. 
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Equality between the nations in these 
things calls for considerable adjustment 
of regulatory laws. For instance, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador would need to peg 
the exchange value of their money to 
be on equal currency terms. Colombia 
needs protective tariffs for her budding 
industries, while Panama is a free-trade 
country. 

In proportion as the customs union 
succeeds, the way will be opened for 
other adjoining nations to join the 
Union. In the meantime, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund has helped Ecua- 
dor to give body to her currency unit, 
the sucre, making it actually worth what 
it claimed to be. This was done by peg- 
ging the sucre on four different levels 
of value, depending on what was being 
bought or sold. 


Won't co-operate 

A Burrat Moncot tribe has recently 
settled on the grasslands west of Pao- 
tow, in Suiyuan Province, China, after 
30 years of flight from Soviet com- 
munism in Siberia. They stopped on 
their way south in the Hailar region 
of northwest Manchuria, and prospered 
for a time as breeders of cattle, horses 
and sheep, but they were driven on by 
the Japanese occupation. 

Their present resting place was ar- 
ranged for by the Inner Mongolian Aid 
program of the U.S. China Relief Mis- 
sion on land set aside for them by a 
friendly Banner (tribe) of the Ulan- 
chab Mongol League. The Buriats have 
been driven along their weary road be- 
cause they refused to co-operate with 
the Communist program. On the way 
their numbers were reduced from an 
original 20,000 to less than 1,000 by 
Soviet liquidation and starvation. 


Their present halt may be only tem- 
porary, because, as stock breeders, they 
fail to cultivate the land they occupy; 
300,000 Chinese agricultural refugees 
from Communist persecution are pour- 
ing into the same area, and they are 
already crowding the Buriat Banner 
farther on. Inner Mongolian author- 
ities are uneasy and resentful at seeing 
virgin Mongol land taken up by the 
Chinese refugees. They say of the new 
settlers, “each is carrying the Chinese 
government in the pack on his back.” 


Whose colonies? 

ITALY STANDS a good chance of getting 
back her African colonies, at least on a 
trusteeship basis. Last year, when she 
signed a peace treaty to square ac- 
counts with the victorious powers, Italy 
renounced all claims to Eritrea, Libya 
and the Somaliland territory on the East 
African coast. The disposing powers, 
however, have not been able to agree 
on the problem that was laid in their 
laps. 

One strategic value Italy has is her 
willingness to assume responsibility for 
all the renounced territories, while the 
disposing powers are angling for spe- 
cial privileges over “a country here, a 
people there, a port, an airbase, or a bit 
of borderland.” The colonies in question 
are not in any position to push their 
own desires or pretensions, all having 
primitive economies, unable to support 
themselves, and afflicted with extreme 
illiteracy and lack of political know 
how. 

Opposing interests further advance 
Italy’s chances. France favors Italy’s 
cause because she holds the west- 
ern half of the Arab North African 
coast and could prefer Italy as a neigh- 
bor. The South African Union favors 
the return of Eritrea and Somaliland to 
Italy to keep them under white domina- 
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tion. This disquiets Britain somewhat, | 
because she would like to continue her | 
present spheres of occupation in all the 
colonies as air, land and sea bases for 
the defense of the developments she is 
promoting in Central Africa. 

The U.S. would favor a restoration 
of Italian prestige and strength, though 
being at the same time sympathetic to- 
ward Britain’s hopes. Only one chill 
doubt confronts the other powers— 
Russia favors Italy’s desires, because 
that would end Britain’s aims in the 
colonies, and install the weaker rule of 
Italy, which she still hopes to reduce 
to communist domination, (More re- 
cently de Gaspari has said Italy does 
not want the colonies, but this attitude 
may be temporary.) 


Price support 

Potato FLOUR is expanding into big 
business. Until recently its field of 
operation was modest. Then it found 
an “angel” in Unele Sam. He had prom- 
ised a high price support to potato 
farmers, reaching this year as high as 
$2.75 per hundred-weight for surplus 
potatoes. Then these are sold to pro- 
ducers of alcohol, for one cent per 100 
pounds, to sustain the market price. 
Further, Uncle Sam promises to buy 
448,000 pounds of potato flour from the 
producers at a cost to the U.S. of about 
$25 per hundred pounds. 

The surplus potatoes, by the way, are 
chiefly due to the $1.55 per bushel which 
Uncle Sam pays this year; the potato 
flourmakers pay nine cents a bushel, 
and then Uncle Sam pays 70 cents for 
each 10 pounds of potato-flour pur- 
chased by him. Maine potato growers 
have asked to have the price support 
cut from the present 90 per cent to at 
least 60 per cent, in order to get rid of 
the inefficient growers. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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PuBLIC INTEREST in the perennial 
migrant problem goes in waves. Unless 
some program of action is set up, the 
needs of migrant workers are apt to re- 
cede periodically into the background 
of popular thinking. 

A group of individuals and organiza- 
tions interested in migrants came to- 
gether in Washington last fall and 
formed a National Citizens Council for 
Migrant Labor. Varying backgrounds 
were represented, ranging from re- 
ligious and educational groups to farm 
and labor organizations. The active in- 
terest of the churches in human welfare 
was recognized in the naming of the 
Rev. Thomas Keehn, of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Council for Social Ac- 
tion, as chairman of the new council. 


Program 

The council recognizes the need for 
a comprehensive, long-term farm labor 
program which will include migrant 
workers, and will work toward that end 
through public and private agencies, 
and through federal, state, and local 
governments. Meanwhile, there are a 
number of objectives to be achieved. 

Recruitment and placement of work- 
ers. This is one of the toughest prob- 
lems, but needs to be done adequately 
in order to prevent the aimless wander- 
ing of workers from place to place. Co- 
ordinated action by employers, work- 
ers, and state and federal agencies is 
urgently needed. The U.S. Employment 
Service (USES) is responsible for over- 
all supervision. 

Adequate transportation. Labor con- 
tractors often transport migrant work- 
ers long distances crowded into trucks 
like cattle. Extension of the Interstate 
Commerce Act to permit regulation of 
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travel conditions for migrant workers 


is recommended by the council. 

Standard housing. The unsanitary, 
demoralizing housing often furnished 
migrant workers and their families is 
one of the major problems. The coun- 
cil urges the re-establishment of the 
federal labor camp program now being 
liquidated, and the licensing and reg- 
ulation of private labor camps, to force 
compliance with minimum standards. 

Educational facilities. Communities 
adjacent to migrant camps often make 
the children unwelcome in their schools. 
State and federal aid to the schools, 
and required attendance of the children 
of migrants, are imperative. The hard- 
est task is changing local attitudes. 

Child care program. Many children 
work in the fields; others are left un- 
attended for hours at a time. The coun- 
cil favors the extension of child labor 
laws to cover employment in agricul- 
ture. Child care centers are needed. 

Health services. It is often impossible 
for migrants to get adequate medical, 
dental, and hospital care. Public health 
services, supported by federal grants- 
in-aid to the states, should make pro- 
vision for migrants. 

Social security. Migrant farm work- 
ers are excluded from federal benefits, 
and residence requirements by the 
states usually make them ineligible for 
public assistance. Laws should be re- 
vised so that they may qualify for un- 
employment, old age, and survivors’ 
insurance, workmen’s compensation. 

Migrants are people with a partic- 
ularly devastating set of problems. The 
sensitivity of Christians to human need 
will keep them in the vanguard of those 
who seek constructive answers. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 


Remember fhis Date 


By OTTO H. BOSTROM 


August 23, 1948, was the day when, after 10 years of planning, | 


the World Council of Churches was officially organized — 


THe Woritp Councit of Churches 
came into existence on Monday, Aug. 
23, 1948. A resolution declaring the 
Council now formally organized was 
adopted in the first General Assembly 
by delegates from all over the world, 
sent by their respective churches to the 
meeting in Amsterdam. 

It was an impressive moment in the 
assembly hall, the Concertgebouw, 
when, after the vote was taken, the 
great and colorful gathering stood in 
prayer, led by the chairman, the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It was a prayer 
of gratitude that God had led his church 
to this great moment, and of petition 
that he would pour out his Spirit upon 
the church for strength and guidance 
in meeting the needs of these critical 
times. 

The opening service had been held 
on the previous afternoon in the large 
Nieuwe Kerk, to which delegates and a 
few visitors were admitted by ticket 
only. Capacity of the great building was 
taxed to the utmost. The audience stood 
while the varicolored procession moved 
through the vaulted arches. 


THERE WERE representatives from 
nearly every nation, race, and clime, as 
could be seen by the color of skin and 
dress and by the style of clerical garb. 
While somber black predominated, 
there were also bright red, orange, pur- 
ple, green, and tan, with a sprinkling 
of all white. Among those who took 
part in the festive service were the 
archbishop of Canterbury, the arch- 
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bishop of Uppsala, Dr. John R. Mott, 


the archbishop of Thyateira, Pastor | 


Marc Boegner, and the Rev. D. T. Niles. | 

Bright sunlight filtering through the 
colored windows shed a benign light 
over the assembly, and it was felt that 
the Spirit of God was present in the 
powerful messages heard. 

Monday and Tuesday were given over 
to the presentation of addresses prepar- 
ing the assembly for the real work to 
be done by the four Sections, into which 
the delegates were grouped for study 
and action. The general topic of the 
Conference is “Man’s Disorder and 
God’s Design,” and the four Sections 
are dealing each with one of the fol- 
lowing phases of this topic: “The Uni- 
versal Church in God’s Design,” “The 
Church’s Witness to God’s Design,” 
“The Church and the Disorder of So- 
ciety,” and “The Church and the Inter- 
national Disorder.” 

Some of the ablest scholars and 
churchmen were assigned the task of 
stating, in the opening addresses, the 
problems and the fundamentals in- 
volved in each of these four phases of 
the main theme. Viewpoints presented 
in these addresses have been the focal 
points of controversy as well as of in- 
tense interest. 


THERE MAY BE said to be an East and 
a West in all of the above topics. Where 
the contrast became the greatest was 
in the presentations of Mr. John Foster 
Dulles and Prof. Joseph Hromadka of 
Czechoslovakia on the topic of “The 
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Church and the International Disorder.” 
Mr. Dulles stated that “the Soviet com- 


munist regime is not a regime of peace * 


and, indeed, it does not purport to be” 

“and it is fanatically taught that 
there is, for communism, no peaceful 
path of development.” 

Professor Hromadka deplored that 
“through the unprecedented interna- 
tional tension” communism had been 
“driven into a military camp.” And 
“what appears as a ruthless imperial- 
ism may be—at least in a measure—a 
precaution and self-defence against ef- 
forts to deprive the Soviet people of 
the fruits of victory and to bring the 
great socialistic experiment to its down- 
fall.” 

In all the discussions there was a 
spirit of sincerity, humility, and love, 
which abides even when differing opin- 


One Leper Was Left 


By CARL F. YAEGER 


ions broke sharply against each other. 
On Wednesday evening of the first 
week, there were confessional gather- 
ings. The Lutherans met in the Old 
Lutheran Church on Spui (street). 
About 200 delegates, alternates, and vis- 
itors discussed informally matters of 
concern and interest to the group. Prof. 
Anders Nygren of Lund, Sweden, pres- 
ident of the Lutheran World Federation, 
in a brief presentation interpreted by 
Dr. Wentz, stated what he considered 
the ecumenical basis from the Lutheran 
viewpoint. Mere co-operation can never 
bring us to a realization of the unity 
toward which we are striving, he said. 
The faith that unites us in Jesus Christ 
as the head of the church must be the 
basis. And when this is understood, 
the Lutheran Church is found to be 
indeed a truly ecumenical church. 


Once upon a time true Christian women ministered to the afflicted lepers. 


The iron curtain has fallen and their work is ended. At least they can pray 


THE LETTER was postmarked “Kalin- 
ingrad’—called Koenigsberg, East 
Prussia, before the iron curtain fell. 
There were only a few sentences in all. 
But one was as the pounding of fists 
upon a door that had suddenly closed, 
shutting out the sunlight. “Your friend 
Herr G—, begs you to bring him back 
with us to Germany,” it said. 

“As I read, my memory groped be- 
yond the present distress and back 
across the years. Suddenly it came to 


Pastor Yaeger is a CRALOG representative of 
Lutheran World Relief. 
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me,” related Sister Augusta Mohrmann, 
supervising deaconess of Evangelical 
motherhouses, who has made many 
dangerous journeys into the East zone 
to assist needy deaconesses. “I remem- 
bered that haven of refuge for God’s 
wretched children—the lepers. Conse- 
crated Christian leadership had created 
this home in a dark forest near Memel 
on the shore of the Baltic sea. A high 
wooden barrier hid the heartbreaking 
suffering of those within from the out- 
side world. Yet this same barrier en- 
circled a glorious hope in the Christ 
who saved and healed all men. Above 
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the gate was a mosaic of the Saviour. 
A leper knelt before Him. Beneath 
were the words: “And one returned to 
thank Him.” 

Forty years ago Sister Emilia, the 
leper camp’s first deaconess, turned 
down the forest path and entered its 
gate. One of her early patients was 
Herr G., then a boy of 12, who came 
to the camp with his father and sister. 
Sister Emilia was followed a few years 
later by deaconess Sister Kaethe, a 
young woman in the prime of life. 

“T remember so well my last visit to 
the leper camp,” said Sister Augusta. 
“It was 10 years ago. Herr G.’s handless 
arms hung helplessly by his side. His 
eyes were hollow sockets. And yet the 
years had witnessed a miraculous trans- 
formation. Gone were the utter hope- 
lessness and despair of the early years 
of his confinement. Herr G. was a ra- 
diant soul. His whole being seemed to 
glow from a new-found inner strength. 
Although broken in body Herr G. had 
become a pillar of strength for the 
other inmates. When this physical 
wreck spoke of the Lord Jesus he lifted 
something of the awful dejection from 
the hearts of his companions-in-suffer- 
ing. 

“And do you know why God let me 
live on?” asked Herr G. “Last winter 
after a severe attack of pneumonia I 
thought surely the end is now. But that 
too passed. And out of depths of my 
soul I knew that God wanted to, con- 
tinue to speak through me to my com- 
panions—to help them to the higher 
ground of trust and faith in him, with- 
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out whom I could never have carried 
on.” 

“We sat during that last visit,’ con- 
tinued Sister Augusta, “in a small gar- 
den which Sister Emilia had planted. 
She spoke of the terror of the first 
World War—how with the forest about 
the camp in flames she had carried her 
patients to safety. Now all were dead— 
but one—Herr G. 

Sister Emilia retired at the beginning 
of the war. Sister Kaethe was joined by 
her blood sister who is also a deaconess. 
“Now,” said Sister Augusta despair- 
ingly, “comes this pathetic plea. The 
leper camp was closed by the Russians 
and it’s only patient, Herr G., is to be 
moved—to what fate no one knows. 
Deaconess Kaethe and her sister have 
been permitted to return to Germany, 
but without their helpless charge. It 
was Sister Kaethe who wrote me to 
help Herr G.,” continued Sister Au- 
gusta. 

“And so it seems the ‘cold war’ has 
struck even a helpless leper and his 
devoted attendants. What can I do 
now? Herr G. cannot stand the strain 
of a journey. Only prayer remains. It 
may be that in God’s wisdom and mercy 
Herr G. having fought a good fight, will 
be called to his eternal rest. Surely 
he has earned his peace. But it is to be 
feared he may be left to die alone and 
forsaken after years of loving care by 
his devoted sisters-in-Christ. Yes, pray 
we must,” concluded Sister Augusta 
Mohrmann sadly, yet with every con- 
fidence that though human help fail 
God’s presence abides forever. 


We keep prating about a social gospel. There is no such thing. 
There is a gospel with social implications. 
—Pavut Scuerer, For We Have This Treasure, Harpers, 1944 
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Sheikh Abdullah is a Modern King David 


By ROBERT ROTH 


Here is a first-hand report about the premier of Kashmir, the Sheikh Abdullah. I+ 


will help you interpret news about the struggle of India and Pakistan for Kashmir 


“IF THE SHEIKH SAHIB tells us to join 
Pakistan, we will follow him. If he tells 
us to join India, we will follow him. 
Even if he tells us to go through hell 
with him, we will still follow him. Just 
give us peace and give us Sheikh 
Sahib!” 

This was the answer an old, red- 
bearded Kashmiri boatman gave to my 
query about the feelings of the Kash- 
miri people on the fate of their home- 
land. It was an answer charged with 
emotion, and—as I discovered to my 
surprise—it seemed to express precisely 
the general will of the people. 

When I came to Kashmir, I was prej- 
udiced in favor of Pakistan simply be- 
cause I reasoned that the overwhelm- 
ingly Muslim population of Kashmir 
should naturally accede to the Muslim 
state of Pakistan. Sheikh Mohammed 
Abdullah I considered to be nothing 
but a tool in the hands of the newly 
imperialistic government of India. But 
when I met him, and when I witnessed 
the devotion of his people, I learned to 
regard him as a modern King David. 


INDEED, JUST as David was com- 
mended to the people of Israel by the 
prophet Samuel, so Sheikh Abdullah 
was consecrated by the spiritual leader 
of the Muslinas, the Mullah Yousif 
Shah. Twenty years ago, under the 
cover of night, seven men gathered at 
the Shabamdan Mosque beside the 


Missionary Robert Roth visited Kashmir just 
before returning to America where he will join 
the faculty of Augustana College. 
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third bridge in Srinagar, and with sol- 
emn purpose in their hearts they took 
an oath before God to deliver their 
people from the tyranny of their 
Maharaja, the Dogra Hindu Hari Singh. 
The Mullah had great power over his 
people, and it was not long before he 
was able to draw their allegiance away 
from the Maharaja to Sheikh Abdullah. 

But many times the seven rebels, 
including the Mullah, were seized and 
imprisoned. Many times their follow- 
ers were persecuted, men were shot as 
they knelt in prayer, women were boiled 
in great vats of oil, and children were 
tossed into the air and speared with 
nazars. In the face of alternating 
threats and bribes, Sheikh Abdullah 
refused to betray his movement. In 
the name of Allah he declared that the 
land must be given to the tillers, to each 
as much as he can till, and from the 
Maharaja he steadfastly demanded a 
responsible government. But the Mul- 
lah weakened under the pressure of 
the Maharaja, and after an especially 
long imprisonment he returned to his 
mosque one day a very rich man and 
the mortal enemy of Sheikh Abdullah. 

By this time, however, the common 
people of Kashmir—the shepherds, the 
boatmen, the weavers, the embroider- 
ers, the coolies—had become so loyally 
attached to Sheikh Abdullah that the 
Mullah was unable to retrieve their 
allegiance for the Maharaja. It was 
gossiped in the bazaar that God was 
with Sheikh Sahib watching over his 
cell as he languished in prison. 
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One sprinc the leaves of the stately 
Lombardy poplars in the vale were 
eaten by a parasite, and the path of the 
voracious little worm described mirac- 
ulously the Arabic letters of Sheikh 
Abdullah’s name. It was a sign from 
God! The populace rose as one man 
and marched on the palace of the Ma- 
haraja demanding Sheikh Sahib’s re- 
lease. The coolies laid down their tools, 
the mosques were filled with people at 
prayer, and the women refused to eat. 
It was too much for Maharaja Hari 
Singh, and his prisoner was set free. 

But in 1947, when independence came 
to India, Sheikh Abdullah was again in 
prison. This time he was released be- 
cause of the influence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, whose wishes not even the 
Maharaja dared to contravene. 

Events happened in rapid succession 
after Aug. 15, 1947. Both India and 
Pakistan coveted Kashmir as a pros- 
pector covets gold—foolishly and trag- 
ically. Yet neither could be blamed, 
for Kashmir is the glory of Asia, a land 
of beauty and untold, untapped wealth. 

The Mullah allied himself with Jin- 
nah and Pakistan, and Sheikh Abdul- 
lah allied himself with Gandhi and 
India. But the popularity of Sheikh 
Abdullah was so overwhelming that it 
seemed impossible for the Maharaja to 
maintain himself without offering the 
people a responsible government. Yet 
if he did this, Sheikh Abdullah would 
come to power and Kashmir would go 
to India. When Pakistan saw the Ma- 
haraja wavering in this way, she sent 
the Pathan raiders across her borders 
to take by force what she had failed to 
do by political bargaining. 


THIS SO DISMAYED the Maharaja that 
he quickly withdrew all his cash and 
securities and fled from his capital at 
Srinagar. 
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Once more there was gossip in the 
bazaars. A prominent pilgrim at Mecca, 
it was said, had received a vision while 
he was worshiping at the Kaaba stone. 
He saw the flag of Sheikh Abdullah, a 
red field with a white plow, floating 
over the Maharaja’s palace. Another 
sign from God! Sheikh Abdullah im- 
mediately took over the government, 
acceded to the Indian Union, and re- 
quested military aid from India to re- 
pel the raiders who were within three 
miles of Srinagar. 

In a bloody skirmish, however, the 
strangers from Kabul were beaten off, 
and Sheikh Abdullah earned for him- 
self the magnificent title his people have 
bestowed upon him: Sheri Kashmir, the 
Tiger of Kashmir. Since then the war 
in Kashmir has been brutish and bloody. 
Guerrilla tactics in mountains 12 to 20 
thousand feet in elevation; bitter cold, 
snow, landslides, rough terrain with- 
out roads; scorched-earth spoilation of 
crops and timber, pillaging, looting, and 
the cruel abduction of women. And all 
this because two nations in their very 
hour of birth went mad with the desire 
for power. 


But DESPITE the intricate political 
machinations behind the scenes in Delhi 
and Karachi, this much we can say for 
sure: Sheikh Abdullah is unstintingly 
loved by his people. To them he is more 
than a slayer of giants and a hero 
among men. To them he is also a father 
and a friend. 

When I was in Srinagar, a woman 
came to him beating her breast and 
weeping. For the longest time she 
would not tell her tale of woe but kept 
sobbing pitifully. Finally Sheikh Ab- 
dullah was able to learn from her that 
some Indian soldiers in a lorry had 
bought a basket of mulberries from 
her young son but had refused to pay 
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the price of a silver rupee. After con- 
siderable questioning and some sym- 
pathetic pats on her shoulder, Sheikh 
Abdullah discovered that the soldiers 
were Madrasis who were unable to 
make themselves understood in Kash- 
miri, and since they had no change, they 
simply gave the boy a 10-rupee note 
(about three dollars) and drove on. 
But to such simple mountain folk as 
these, paper money was so very much 


money it was not even recognized as 
Such. Putting the paper note into his 
pocket the Sheikh Sahib then smiled 
softly and counted out 10 silver rupees 
in the old woman’s wrinkled hand. The 
smile on her face told me something 
about her benefactor that bullets and 
blood could never tell. If he has the 
spirit of a tiger in the face of his ene- 
mies, he has the heart of a lamb before 
the simplicity of his friends. 


ON LIVING A THOUSAND LIVES 


By F. Eppiine RErNartz 


THERE’S AN OLD gospel song that seems 
to set the tips of its fingers together 
piously, and flinging a Veronica-at-the- 
organ look toward heaven, sings sadly, 
“Had I a thousand lives to live, Lord, 
they should all be Thine.” 

Far be it from me to ridicule gospel 
songs in general or this one in particu- 
lar. Too many people owe too much to 
these simple, singable tunes and texts. 
But I am sure that the inference in the 
lines just quoted is all wrong. “Had I 
a thousand lives to live, Lord, they 
should all be Thine.” How that misses 
the point! 

The sober fact is that every one of us 
can live a thousand lives if we will yield 
our lives into the multiplying hands of 
Jesus Christ. You see that was His con- 
tinuing passion—to get our lives out of 
the singular into the plural. He is never 
satisfied to leave us in the solitary state 
in which he finds us. Hear Him con- 
_stantly saying, “Thou art . Thou 
shalt become .” He wants to ini- 
tiate in us a progression of quality and 
quantity. He is forever seeing his fol- 
lowers manifolded. 

Many years ago London, England, had 
among its citizens one who claimed to 
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be Europe’s best dressed lady. She was 
reputed to have a thousand gowns. 
(Think how that would complicate life!) 
In her thousand changes of attire she 
was living but one life. With every 
frock went the same eyes, ears, and 
heart. There were a thousand lives 
smothered under a wardrobe. 


A CONTEMPORARY and fellow-towns- 
man of this tailor-made woman was a 
man who owned but one red jersey 
shirt. Wearing it, he set out from Lon- 
don and toured the world. With him he 
took a reproduction of Holman Hunt’s 
painting called “Christ at the Door.” 
Wherever he went he set up that pic- 
ture and told the wistful story of 
Christ’s longing for entrance into the 
human heart. 

In the exotic lands of the far east and 
in the polyglot peninsula of western 
Europe he recruited the little compan- 
ies of the Salvation Army. Yes, its great 
General, William Booth, owned but one 
red jersey shirt, but today he is alive 
in hundreds of thousands of salvation- 
ists. In every Salvation Army parade 
the spirit of General Booth marches. 

Too many people come to the end of 
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life before they realize that they have 
burglarized their souls by living but 
one, self-centered, loveless life. Then 
no amount of frenzied effort will re- 


trieve the lost opportunity. They die 
with all their music in them. They had 
a thousand tongues with which to sing 
but their lips were dumb. 


Ordination in Argentina 


By WILLIAM A. DUDDE 


Self-governing church exercises for the first time its authority 


to ordain pastors. One ordained is former Roman Catholic priest 


In Buenos Aires on July 13-16 the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
organized last March, held its first reg- 
ular convention and ordained two men 
to the ministry. 

Having assumed synodical status with 
the consent of the ULC Foreign Mis- 
sion and Executive Boards, the UELC 
hopes to be received as an associate 
synod of the mother church at the con- 
vention in Philadelphia next month. 


Meanwhile, the. church in Argentina 
has gone forward under its new con- 
stitution. Led by Argentine pastor 
Jonas Villaverde, the UELC Ministe- 
rium, composed of six on-the-field 
ULCA missionaries and five nationals, 
met during convention week and ap- 
proved the ordination of Paul Lienck 
and Samuel S. Visini. They had been 
engaged by the church in lay preaching 
activities since finishing their theo- 


SIGNS THE CONSTITUTION 
Samuel S. Visini, formerly a Roman Catholic priest, completes his training as a 
Lutheran pastor. It is reported that nearly half of the clergymen under age 40 in 
the Roman Catholic church in South America would be glad to leave the priesthood 
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RECESSIONAL 
Led by President Villaverde, Argentine pastors leave chancel after ordination 


logical studies. 

Two missionaries stood on either side 
of President Villaverde during the lay- 
ing on of hands. (See cover picture— 
left to right—Synodical Secretary Wil- 
liam A. Dudde, Vice President Herman 
D. Hammer, Convention Chaplain 
Levon H. Spath, and Treasurer Ed- 
ward W. Graefe.) The ordination ser- 
mon was delivered by Pastor Hammer, 
head of the two-year-old Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Buenos Aires, 
where the two candidates were grad- 
uated last December. 


Pastors Lienck and Visini are the first 
to be ordained by ULC clergy in Argen- 
tina without reference to a North 
American synod. Previously, nationals 
were received into the ministry -by au- 
thorization of one of the ULC synods, 
of which they became members.’ ‘Thus, 
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the present national pastors belong to 
four ULC synods, besides their own 
UELC: Luis Garcia, New York; Wil- 
liam C. A. Holz, Nebraska; Emmanuel 
Lichtenstein, Pittsburgh; Julio Resa and 
Jonas Villaverde, Ohio. 

Pastor Visini is an ex-Roman Cath- 
olic priest, as also are national pastors 
Ress and Garcia. Present prospects in- 
clude the possible addition of Lutheran 
pastors from Czechoslovakia and Esto- 
nia to the UELC staff, thus making even 
more cosmopolitan a church which at 
present uses five languages in its serv- 
ices. Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian 
Lutheran services are held in Argen- 
tina by the respective state churches, 
whose pastors co-operate unofficially 
with the ULC in Argentina. 


PRESIDENT VILLAVERDE, a graduate of 
the ULC’s American Evangelical Insti- 
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tute in Buenos Aires and of Hamma 
Divinity School in Springfield, Ohio, 
has shown his capacity as a leader of 
the newly established Argentine synod. 
He serves as “pastor of pastors,” leading 
old and new, missionaries and nationals, 
in the preaching of the Gospel in his 
native land. Already pastor of two 
churches near Buenos Aires, he has 
been placed in charge of a new preach- 
ing point established in the capital of 
the neighboring Republic of Uruguay, 
Montevideo, which is situated across 
the River Platte from Buenos Aires. 
There, by courtesy of the German 
Evangelical congregation and its pas- 
tors, Spanish services will be held in 
their church building once a month by 
the UELC. 

Monthly services will be started in a 
rural community in the Province of 
Santa Fe under Pastor Dudde, who is 
stationed at Rosario, “the Chicago of 
Argentina.” During the past year, 
preaching stations have been opened in 
localities from Posadas, capital of the 
Misiones Territory in the northeastern 
“peninsula” of the Argentine (under 
Mr. Lienck), to the southern part of 
the vast Province of Buenos Aires (un- 
der missionaries Spath, Earl D. Gue- 
quierre, and Albert Alsop). In some 
of these places, new congregations are 
being organized to add to the list of 
UELC churches. 


IN SEVERAL NEW CENTERS the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Argentine 
congregations plan to invest in land 
purchases, thus providing sites for the 
future building needs of these stations 
and congregations, besides protecting 
reserve funds in Argentina at a time 
when the national currency is rapidly 
losing value. 

In two parts of Argentina, far from 
existing UELC centers, the church has 
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accepted responsibility for beginning 
entirely new kinds of work, made pos- 
sible by generous land donations of- 
fered by lay members. In the north 
will be a-mission among Chaco Indians, 
and in the Cordoba mountains of cen- 
tral Argentina, an asylum for asthmatic 
children. The Cordoba donation is be- 
ing made by a Swiss couple, the par- 
ents-in-law of Missionary Dudde. Cash 
donations by Lutherans in Argentina 
likwise made possible the buying of land 
for the old folks’ homes a few years 
ago. 

Besides multiplying its preaching 
points and social mission work, the 
UELC has been giving attention to day 
schools. Noting the success of the 
boarding center for Lutheran girl stu- 
dents begun in Posades early this year 
by Missionary Virginia Hoover, the 
church authorized Pastor Lienck to 
start a similar establishment for boys. 


At the new preaching station in Azul, 
Missionary Alsop was given permission 
to open a kindergarten. Arrangements 
were also made to provide financial 
reserves for the American Evangelical 
Institute in Buenos Aires (Villa del 
Parque), where 600 Argentine children 
and youth receive a general education 
in a Christian environment. The school’s 
budget has been unbalanced because 
of the heavy demands made by the so- 
cial reform decrees of the present 
Argentine government concerning sal- 
aries. 

In the closing session of the conven- 
tion, it was voted to heed a recommen- 
dation of the local Federation of Evan- 
gelical Churches and urge the UELC 
pastors to instruct their members to 
resist firmly the encroachments of Ro- 
man Catholicism in the public schools 
of the land, which have greatly in- 
creased in recent years, 
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Our Church Goes Camping 


By MARCUS F. OTTERBEIN 


The summer camp program in all parts of America attracted 15,000 


United Lutherans this year. They worshiped, studied and had fun 


“THE SUMMER CAMP and summer 
school for church workers is the great- 
est thing to hit Christian education 
since the beginning of the Sunday 
school.” That is quite a statement, but 
I think that it can be proved. Ask any 
of the 15,000 people who attended one 
of the 94 camps and summer schools 
of our church this past summer and 
you will probably find them in agree- 
ment. 

The 94 United Lutheran camps and 
summer schools were held on 48 dif- 
ferent camp sites from Nova Scotia to 
California and from western Canada 
to Florida. The total number of camp 
weeks was 139. 


“JUST WHAT goes on in one of these 
camps?” “What makes the camp tick?” 
Perhaps these are questions that you 
are asking. There are so many an- 
swers that it would be difficult to list 
them all. Certainly the following are 
important. 

Young people are brought in contact 
with some of the outstanding leaders of 
our church. Campers are given a pic- 
ture of the world-wide activities of 
their church. Christian friendships are 
made that will be rekindled at future 
camps, rallies, conventions. Sectional- 
ism or provincialism is broken down as 
people from one area mingle with peo- 
ple from another. The camps discover 


VESPERS 
At twilight the campers gather in outdoor chapel 
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and develop new leaders! All activities 
are directed toward leadership improve- 
ment. 

If you ask Johnnie what the camp he 
attended was like, perhaps he would 
say, “Our camp was really sort of a 
great outdoor gym!” 

And he would be right, for all of our 
camps endeavor to offer a well-bal- 
anced recreational program. Our camp 
leaders believe that part of a Christian’s 
responsibility is to keep in good physical 
condition. There is no excuse for get- 
ting out of shape and becoming soft 
and weak. A healthy body and mind 
are more able to withstand evil influ- 
ences and temptations. 

A good recreational program becomes 
a religious matter when it creates a 
spirit of Christian co-operation through 
the fellowship of play. Team spirit re- 
places individualism. Fair sportsman- 
ship is fostered. A person learns that 
he must give and take for the good of 
the group. He is not left alone to show 
off his “special” abilities. 

Many young people and adults are 
given a chance to learn to swim, to play 


volleyball, tennis, and the like. All of 
these recreational features help to open 
doors to an exciting, interesting, and 
healthy world. 


“THe camp I attended was like an 
outdoor church.” So says Mary in an- 
swer to your questions. Our schools 
and camps offer morning devotions, 
evening cabin prayers, daily vespers. 
Campers find God’s great out-of-doors 
a beautiful temple in which they may 
worship God and receive his good gifts. 

Perhaps Bob would tell you that his 
camp seemed to be an outdoor class- 
room. Most of our camps and summer 
schools offer at least three hours a day 
in the study of the Bible—phases of the 
life or teachings of Christ or of Paul, 
in the practice of Christian life and 
stewardship, and in other formal courses 
of Christian education. 

This means that 15,000 people who 
attended camps and summer schools 
this year engaged in at least 45,000 
hours of study in a day, 270,000 study 
hours in a week. This does not include 
all the informal discussion, worship, 


SUBSTANTIAL BUILDINGS 
Many of the church camps are well equipped for comfortable living 
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and activities which are sometimes even 
more meaningful for the camper. 


LET US BREAK this down and see what 
this gave to the individual camper. If 
he went to three classes a day it would 
mean about 21 hours a week or 42 
hours in a two-week camp. 

If we compare these figures with the 
amount of instruction received in Sun- 
day school it would show that a one- 
week camp is almost equivalent to a 
year of Sunday church school instruc- 
tion. A two-week camp would be al- 
most equivalent to the instruction re- 
ceived in attending Sunday school for 
two years—without missing a Sunday! 
This is based on 52 Sunday sessions 
with 30 minutes of study per session. 

Our camps become workrooms where 
individuals are prepared for the right 
kind of living. Back home in the pub- 
lic school, or on the neighborhood sand- 
lot, there may be a good deal of swear- 
ing, cheating, and poor sportsmanship. 
The reason: non-Christian influences 
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are common in such places. At a Chris- 
tian camp you enjoy the great Amer- 
ican pastime of razzing the umpire, but 
good habits and sportsmanship prevail. 

This influence and training do not 
remain at the camps as the campers go 
back to the farm or the city. The camp- 
ers take the Christian way of life with 
them. They have experienced it and 
found that it is the best. 

Susan finds it easier to live a Chris- 
tian life at home, in school, or at work. 
The camping experience carries over 
into everyday life. Convictions formed 
at camps become a part of life. 

These summer schools and camps are 
of great value to our church because 
the campers return home better in- 
formed concerning Christian beliefs and 
the Christian way of life, and better 
prepared as workers in our congre- 
gations because of their training at the 
camps, and, most important of all, eager 
to put their new information and skill 
into practice. Will they be used? 


Making sense of life means, ultimately and always, making sense of Death. 
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J. S. WHALE in Christian Doctrine 


Forever With the Lord 


By BENJAMIN G. LOTZ 


Christians have a definite answer to the question of what comes after death 


FROM ANCIENT TIMES, even before the 
dawn of history, men apparently have 
asked the question so fitly framed by 
Job—If a man die, shall he live again? 
The philosophers of Greece and Rome 
pondered this question and it is doubt- 
ful whether in cogency of argument or 
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grace of expression we have surpassed 
them. Socrates and Cicero—to mention 
only two—looked forward with longing 
to the new life as an opportunity to 
converse with the noble dead, with 
poets and philosophers, and to greet 
those they had loved and lost a while. 
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This desire seems to have been placed 
in human hearts by the Creator of us 
all. This desire becomes particularly 
poignant when death strikes down the 
young whose life has hardly flowered. 
Recently I have preached in a church 
where there is a memorial to the two 
children of a beloved pastor and wife. 
On the memorial an inscription runs 
something like this: “It was early when 
their sun was set.” 

Here was again expressed, phrased 
with greater pathos because of its ref- 
erence to youth, the ancient yearning 
of mankind for an existence beyond 
life’s sunset. If a man dies—the ques- 
tion will not down—if a man dies, will 
he live again? 


THE CHRISTIAN FAITH answers this 
question in a very definite manner. The 
focus is sharp. It subtracts nothing 
from what others have thought but adds 
infinitely more. The Apostle tells the 
Thessalonians that the believers would 
be forever with the Lord. It was a word 
of comfort—the highest and best that 
the Christians could hope. Christian 
immortality is not something vague or 
shadowy. It is the everlasting com- 
munion and fellowship with Christ. 

If some who call themselves Christian 
would realize what is really implied in 
the Christian faith, it night actually be 
a disconcerting matter to them. Those 
who do not know the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who have never sought to know his 
will, who have never brought into cap- 
tivity unto him every thought and de- 
sire, might be appalled at the thought 
of an eternal fellowship in his presence. 

This belief hardly squares with the 
sentimental paganism expressed at fu- 
nerals conducted by certain lodges and 
secular organizations which grant im- 
mortality to all indiscriminately, un- 
concerned with their relation to Jesus 
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Christ, the Lord. But for the Christian, 
the thought of this fellowship is su- 
preme joy, the joy of the beloved of 
Jesus Christ. 


WHEN ONE THINKS of the world to 
come, one’s mind is thronged with ques- 
tions that press for an answer. Yet one 
can hardly answer them adequately. 
What shall we be like when we are 
clothed in incorruption and in immor- 
tality? The Gospel tells us that the chil- 
dren of the resurrection shall be like 
unto the angels. What will be our de- 
scription of the New Jerusalem, the 
eternal city of God; save in the words 
of this world like St. John used when 
he spoke of water like crystal and 
streets like gold? In heaven God’s work 
will be perfected, even as he had pur- 
posed that it would have been perfected 
upon earth had not sin entered into the 
world. Like the workman who finds 
the labor of his hands marred and 
faulty, puts it aside determined to try 
again, God will not desire that those 
things which he willed shall fall short 
of that which he aspired for man. 

In his own good time, he will bring 
it to pass, taking this body, mind, spirit 
of ours, tainted by sin and marred by 
selfishness and make them perfect for 
the contemplation of his presence. Ben- 
jamin Franklin is not the best person to 
whom to go for real insight into the 
depths of this Christian faith but when 
he wrote his own epitaph he seemed to 
have been moved to great eloquence 
and had a grasp of Christian truth sel- 
dom equaled. For he felt that though 
his body would lie in its grave, the work 
should not be lost. It would appear once 
more in a new and more elegant edi- 
tion, corrected and improved by the 
Author, So God will take us, re-created 
anew for his presence, that we might 
forever be with him. 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


We Thank God for His Wonderful World 


“SH-H!” WARNED Gordon as Ted came 
into the dining-room. “I’m watching a 
spider on the other side of the window- 
pane and I don’t want to disturb her.” 

Quietly Ted came up to the window. 
“How can she do that?” he marveled. 
They watched the spider sail down 
through the air with her thread. She 
had fastened it to one side of the win- 
dow and began making a web shaped 
just like a wheel. When spokes were 
made, the little insect began to travel 
around and around, connecting the 
spokes with the fine thread which she 
spun. 

Mother joined them as they watched. 

“I read in the paper about a woman, 
an artist, who takes photographs of 
spiders’ webs,” said Ted. 


“THEY ARE REALLY very lovely, aren’t 
they?” said mother. The boys nodded, 
then Ted went on. “This artist watches 
the spiders spin webs on her gladioli 
plants and between trees. And some 
of her best pictures are spider webs 
covered with early morning dew. And 
her pictures win prizes and are ex- 
hibited in art galleries.” 

“That seems a lot of fuss about spider 
webs,” pondered Gordon. 

“But look how cleverly this one is 
made, and you know it is beautiful if 
you really look at it.” 

“It’s just as wonderful as that great 
new bridge across the river,” said 
mother. Gordon looked up as if to 
argue, then he said, “Maybe it is. When 
you think how small the spider is, and 
how she made the web all by herself.” 

“Things don’t have to be big to be 
important,” said Ted. “Chuck Sayres 
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has a microscope and he lets the rest 
of the gang look through it. You would 
be surprised to see how complicated 
tiny little things are.” 

“I don’t see how God makes such lit- 
tle things,” Gordon thought out loud. 
“The whole world is full of wonderful 
things.” 

“It makes me think of a poem,” said 
mother. “Can you guess which one?” 
The boys shook their heads so she re- 
peated softly, 

“The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” 


We ReEApD THE BisiE: Psalm 19:1-6. 
A Poem of Nature. 


We Since: God who made the earth 
(Parish School Hymnal, 251). 


God, who made the earth, 
The air, the sky, the sea, 
Who gave the light its birth, 
Careth for me. 


God, who made the grass, 

The flower, the fruit, the tree, 
The day and night to pass, 
Careth for me. 


God, who made the sun, 

The moon, and stars, is He 

Who, when life’s clouds come on, 
Careth for me. 


We Pray ToceETHER: Dear Father 
God, we are amazed at the wonder of 
thy beautiful world. From the tiny ob- 
jects we cannot see without a micro- 
scope to the enormous faraway stars, 
the whole world declares thy glory. 
Amen. 
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Job—A Dramatic Poem 


This is the introduction to a series of "Know 


the Bible’ studies in the Book of Job. 


SoMETIME cLOSELY following the first 
World War, I received complimentary 
tickets to a production of the entire 
Book of Job. It was given in a small 
downtown theater in New York City. 
There were no omissions or alterations 
from the text of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, excepting the writer’s introduc- 
tions. 

There was no scenery, but heavy grey 
hangings. The prologue, Job 1-2:9, 
and the epilogue, Job 42:7-17, were re- 
cited by a narrator. God’s voice was 
heard from off stage with thrilling ac- 
companiment of the sound of a mighty 
wind and the crash of thunder. 

I had accepted the tickets with little 
expectation of a memorable experience. 
During my years in New York as a pas- 
tor I had often been invited to support 
some moral play whose worthy purpose 
was overbalanced by its amateur pro- 
duction. But Job was well done, and I 
still remember that experience with 
enthusiasm. 

It confirmed my belief that Job is a 
truly great dramatic poem. It is hardly 
possible that it was written to be pro- 
duced on a stage. But read with dra- 
matic feeling by prophet or scribe be- 
fore a gathering of Hebrews it would 
be tremendously effective. 


LUTHER IN HIS Table Talks says, “I 
hold the Book of Job to be real history; 
but that everything so happened and 
was so done I do not believe, but think 
that some ingenious, pious and learned 
man composed it as it is.” In Ezekiel 
14:14 the prophet speaks of Noah, Dan- 
iel and Job. Surely an oral tradition 
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Know the Bible 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


had grown up with which the Jews 
were familiar. The story of Job was 
generally known. 

There was a man named Job who was 
known for his godly life and who suf- 
fered great afflictions without entirely 
losing his faith. He lived the kind of 
life that we associate with patriarchs 
like Abraham. The names of characters 
and places are associated with times of 
Abraham, Jacob, Moses and Joshua. 

Uz, his home, cannot be exactly lo- 
cated, but was probably somewhere on 
the border between Palestine and Ara- 
bia. The raiders who wrecked his 
prosperity and destroyed his family 
would be likely to make their forays 
through this area. The whole story has 
the earmarks of a sound historic foun- 
dation. Yet it is written by a poet, who 
without violence to history, has given 
us sublime truth as no mere factual 
historian could possibly write it. 

Tradition assigns the authorship to 
Moses. In spite of good critical reasons 
for rejecting this tradition, it could 
have been written by someone in that 
period. The critics discount too much 
the resources in philosophical and the- 
ological thought of that age. However, 
there is no loss to Job to believe that it 
was written at a much later date. Per- 
haps during the last days before the 
captivity of Israel or during the cap- 
tivity of Judah or after the return to 
Jerusalem. 

The argument that the sufferings of 
Job were used as a-parable of the suf- 
ferings of the nation during the cap- 
tivities does not take into account the 
intensely personal problem that Job 
seeks to solve. 
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How oFTEN have I stood beside the 


bed of good, faithful members of my ., 


church and heard the question, “Why 
did this happen to me? I know I am not 
perfect, but I have been faithful to the 
Lord.” As their pastor I could testify, 
too, as to their faithfulness. The good 
do suffer and the bad do seem to pros- 
per at times. This is the problem that 
Job faced. 

The solution offered in the book is 
not complete or satisfying, for the suf- 
ferings of Jesus on the cross are neces- 
sary for that. Then, too, we have the 
clearer hope of eternal life where “the 
sufferings of this life are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory that shall 
be revealed in us.” But Job remained 
faithful to God without the support of 
the Christian martyr’s faith. The solu- 
tion to the problem of affliction was a 
real advance in Hebrew thought; 
though it must come far short of the 
Christian solution. 

Many years ago Dr. Harris E. Kirk 
spoke on the Book of Job at the North- 
field General Conference. He used the 
subject, “The Reality of Disinterested 
Righteousness.” He found the book an 
answer to the challenge of Satan that 
there is no such thing on earth as dis- 
interested righteousness and that no 
man served God for himself alone. 


Tus sEEMs like a satisfactory inter- 
pretation. All through Old Testament 
history the Hebrews were dominated 
by the idea that God rewarded by peace 
and prosperity those who kept His laws. 
The bargaining agreement of Jacob with 
God is a good example of this thinking. 
If God prospered him, he would return 
a tenth of his goods. 

It was this idea of legal righteousness 
that persisted to the day of Jesus. In 
his teaching Jesus sought to change the 
motive for righteousness to the motive 
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of love for God. The Sermon on the 
Mount is a devastating attack on the 
whole thinking of his people. Rewards, 
if they may be called that, for keeping 
the law were spiritual and not material. 
They are the “rewards” a mother re- 
ceives in expending her love on her 
children. Job cannot be expected to 
attain these heights of disinterested 
righteousness. But his experience is set 
down to show that a man should and 
can “serve God for naught” if he has 
faith in God’s wisdom and good will. 


THE PRACTICAL outcome of connecting 
prosperity with righteousness is clearly 
shown in Job. The popular error was 
that lack of prosperity was due to lack 
of righteousness. This was more than 
the general relation of affliction to hu- 
man sin. It was carried to the point 
where the man who suffered was 
charged with some particular sin. This 
is the argument that Job had to face and 
yet, conscious of no great sin, Job 
could not admit this charge. 

God himself testified for Job that 
“there is none like him in the earth, a 
perfect and an upright man, one that 
feareth God and escheweth evil.” Yet 
Job had too much faith “to curse God 
and die,” as his wife suggested. Instead, 
with patient trust, he held fast to his 
faith and waited for God to speak. 

When we remember how much Job 
lacked of the knowledge of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ, we yield to the 
greatness of his faith. Luther felt this 
and called Job magnificent and sublime. 
Carlyle said that Job was the grandest 
thing ever written with pen, a noble 
book. The problem of Job is still vital. 
As we study the book its greatness must 
grow upon us. It belongs in the inspired 
Scriptures as a long step ahead toward 
the Christian solution of the affliction 
of the righteous. 
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Mrs. Lathrop in a Predicament 


“T.ooK, HERE, Dap,” Mark’s tone was 
less belligerent than his words. “If you 
let me get saddled with one of those 
speeches for Youth Sunday, I sure am 
going to blow my top. I’ve the tough- 
est schedule in the world this year and 
I haven’t time to try to memorize 
speeches.” 

“Better wait to holler till you’re hurt,” 
observed Joan. “Perhaps no one will 
want you to make a speech, Conceited.” 
She rubbed her hands with cream to 
take away any dishpan look the supper 
dishes might have left. 

“You took the words out of my 
mouth,” laughed her father, looking up 
from his paper. 

“Well, no matter how things start out, 
I always seem to end up doing the noble 
thing,” Mark blustered. 

“Poor boy,” Joan patted his head as 
she passed him on her way to the radio. 


“WHAT TIME are you due at your 
meeting at Windeckers’?” I asked. I 
realized that I was still wearing my 
apron. Slipping back into the kitchen 
to hang it on its hook, I noticed that the 
window which I can never close was 
open there. “Hadn’t you all better get 
moving, then? But first, Mark, how 
about closing this window for me?” 

“With pleasure, madre mia.” Mark 
moved lightly, as though his bulk car 
ried him, not as though he had to push 
his weight around as so many big fel- 
lows do. He reached easily up over the 
sink and pulled the sash down smoothly. 
“Lock it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Well, perhaps 
you'd better. If you are all going to 
that Luther League meeting, I’ll prob- 
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ably feel more comfortable if I know 
everything is locked up out here.” For 
good measure, I slipped the bolt on the 
kitchen door. 

‘Look at this neat dress, Mother.” 
Joan held up the section of the paper 
she had snitched from her father to 
hunt the radio timetable. “They’re hav- 
ing a big sale in town tomorrow. Don’t 
you think you'd better go in?” 


“No, INDEED. You have all the clothes 
any girl needs.” 

“TI didn’t mean for me! I meant you 
might see something that is just what 
you ought to wear in Philadelphia.” 

“I’m sorry, dear. I did misunderstand 
you, didn’t I? I believe you are more 
worried about what clothes I’m going 
to take to Philadelphia than Iam. After 
all, I’m going to a meeting of the United 
Lutheran Church, not a beauty con- 
test.” 

“Don’t you want dad to be proud of 
you?” asked Mark. 

“Nonsense! I’m always proud of your 
mother.” He smiled at me. “You always 
look right to me, but if you’d be any 
happier with some new clothes for the 
trip go ahead and blow yourself to 
whatever you want.” 

“I’m not really as destitute as these 
youngsters would have you believe. 
I’ve a bunch of things coming back 
from the cleaners. When I have looked 
them over I’ll let you know whether 
I need to make a dent in the budget or 
not. The poor thing is so battered up 
now I hate to take any unnecessary 
pokes at it.” 


“Well, young ’uns, we’d better get 
moving.” 
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“Shall I say goodnight now for the 
rest of the week?” I asked. 

“No, I'd rather have a fresh farewell 
every evening. What with preparations 
for Youth Sunday, the usual parish edu- 
cation month activities, getting the other 
organizations back in full swing, plus 
the enlistment program for the Sunday 
school, you won’t be seeing much of me 
for a while. If you didn’t have to say 
good-bye to me every evening you 
might forget you had a husband.” 


AFTER THE FAMILY had gone, I settled 
down by the radio. The housecleaning 
I had started today hadn’t left me with 
any surplus energy. I kicked off my 
shoes and curled up on the davenport. 

The music that flooded the room 
smoothed the kinks out of my muscles 
and my brain. The radio can certainly 
be bane or blessing, depending on whose 
hand controls the dial. 

When the door bell rang, I pulled 
myself back to the here and now with 
an effort. My knees creaked like first- 
class antiques as I made my way to the 
door. 

“Hello,” exclaimed Mrs. Sullivan. 
“Did I waken you from a nap?” 

“Not a nap. I was listening to the 
radio and trying to forget that I’d been 
housecleaning today.” 

“Then you're tired. I shouldn’t have 
disturbed you without telephoning first 
to see whether it was convenient. But 
Terry has an office full of people all but 
sitting in each others’ laps and this 
seemed like a good time for me to tend 
to some of the things that haunt me in 
the night.” 

“You couldn’t have picked a better 
time. Sit over here. This chair is com- 
fortable for tall people. My brain is 
much more agile than my legs tonight. 
We can sit here and plan for Children 
of the Church to our hearts’ content.— 
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That is what you wanted to do, isn’t it?” 

“You guessed exactly right.—I’ve 
even brought a bunch of material with 
me.” 

“I have the strangest feeling that I’ve 
lived through this scene before. Do you 
ever feel like that?” 

“Sometimes, but there’s nothing 
strange about the feeling in this case. 
It dosen’t seem any time at all since 
we were planning for last year’s ses- 
sions. We’ll just have to be careful not 
to make it look like the same old stuff 
to the children as well.” 


By THE TIME we’d gone into the unit 
and supplementary material, I was wide 
awake. There’s something about teach- 
ing and preparing to teach that is al- 
ways new, no matter how many times 
you have covered the ground before. 
We had things fairly well mapped out 
when Mrs. Sullivan glanced at her 
watch and declared she must dash. 

I followed her to the door and then 
out onto the tiny stoop which some of 
the folks living in our row call a porch. 
We were so busy talking that if the 
front door made any noise when it 
closed, we never heard it. 

“See you at the parish cabinet meet- 
ing tomorrow,” called my departing 
guest, as she hurried down the walk. 

“Goodnight,” I called after her and 
turned back to the door. It was shut 
tight. I struggled with the knob, but it 
was locked. 

I began taking stock. The back door 
was locked, due to my thoughtfulness. 
So was the only window in the kitchen 
which might be accessible from the back 
porch. The living-room windows were 
perched high above the shrubbery. I 
was nicely fixed. There was nothing 
to do but sit down to wait for the fam- 
ily to return. At least I was in for a 
brief vacation from housecleaning. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Adolescence 


My daughter, 15 years old, shows pro- 


nounced variations in her emotional state. 
For several days she may be very pleasant 
and easy to get along with, but then for 
a week she may be grouchy and disagree- 
able. 
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Why so much difference? 


Age makes a difference. The girl re- 
cently passed over from childhood to 
adolescence. She is still part child and 
part grownup. She probably knows her- 
self less well than a few years ago, and 
less than she will a few years hence. 
Variation in feelings and their expres- 
sion is a decided characteristic of this 
age. 

Has anything happened in your home 
—between parents and the daughter— 
which may have given her a sense of 
insecurity? Young people may irritate 
older persons by their conduct, but, on 
the other hand, parents may irritate 
young people. You or your husband 
may unnecessarily be getting in the way 
of her normal ambitions, interests, and 
ways. Her emotional expression may 
indicate a search for parental affection 
and a feeling of belonging. Girls usually 
want more affection than do boys. 

Her school and social experiences may 
not be satisfying. They frequently have 
an up-and-down rhythm. Boy-girl af- 
fairs proceed smoothly for a while, and 
then break up. Success and failure in 
class work may alternate. Aspirations 
to certain achievement and recognition 
may be thwarted. And state of health 
is sometimes an element in generating 
moods. The possible sources of adoles- 
cent emotional upsets are numerous. 

What to do? 

1) If there is any doubt about her 
health, have it checked by a competent 
physician. 

2) Recognize the many cross-currents 


in adolescent life, and try to realize that 
they appear much more serious to the 
young person than they do to you. 

3) Try to avoid irritating her. En- 
courage her confidence so that you may 
be in a strategic position to be of help 
and to boost her morale. By all means 
avoid being in a negative mood when 
she is in an unpleasant state of mind. 

4) In a quiet talk you may be able to 
show her that everyone has his ups and 
downs, that they are usually not so 
serious as they appear, that everyone 
must learn to take them in stride, and 
that over a period of time even the most 
unpleasant experience may prove to 
be helpful. 

In the next few years, barring any 
serious disorder, the girl will probably 
gain much more poise and stability. 


Automobile problem 


What can be done to prevent abuse of the 


automobile privilege—dissolute behavior? 


Behavior in or with a car is subject 
to about the same influences and con- 
trols as are a person’s actions under 
other circumstances. An individual’s be- 
havior, whatever his age, is the outcome 
of all his experiences, his heredity, his 
degree of acceptance of God’s help. 

Regulation of hours, money, asso- 
ciates, and privileges may help—prob- 
ably will, in a limited way. But far 
more important and dependable is 
broadly inclusive Christian education 
(not excluding sex guidance) from in- 
fancy up into adulthood—formal teach- 
ing, home life, worship, fellowship, 
reading, and serving. 

The best that can be done, however, 
carries no money-back guarantee. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
Letters regarding problems to be consid- 


ered on this page may be mailed to Dr. 
Rudisill, 1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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What is the Church? 


The Communion of Saints. By Herman A. Preus. Augsburg. 172 pages. $2. 
The Biblical Doctrine of the Church. By William Robinson. Bethany Press. 235 pages. $2.50. 


Here are studies of a doctrine which demands a clearer Protestant insight. Professor 
Preus’s interest is in Luther’s concept of the church as Christ’s spiritual body, invisible 
save to the faithful, yet created by a visible congregation preaching the gospel by Word 


and Sacrament. 


His emphasis is upon the power and commission given the church to deal effectively 


with human sin, negatively by binding a 
man’s sin to his conscience until he repents, 
positively by mediating forgiveness to trou- 
bled hearts. The common experience of 
forgiveness and the common task of de- 
claring and showing God’s love are the 
bonds that create the communion of saints 
which is the Church. 

Dr. Robinson’s view is orientated about 
the Biblical idea of a people chosen of God 
for fellowship. Revelation is the divine act 
whose object is to create such fellowship. 
Its proper setting can be nothing less than 
a historic community. When that com- 
munity mistakes missionary responsibility 
for privilege, as both Israel and the his- 
toric Christian church have done repeat- 
edly, God had to select from within the 
larger body a righteous remnant for such 
service. 

Jesus thought of himself and his follow- 
ers as “the saved and saving remnant of 
Israel.” Within that community and 
through it he taught by word and action 
that “in true fellowship love rules by serv- 
ice.” Therefore from the beginning the 
church was no mere invisible communion 
of saints, but a visible society, carrying 
within herself possibilities which she both 
actualized and sought, as leaven, to impart 
to the world for its salvation. 

Like her Lord she is both human and 
divine, fallible and infallible. God works 
in and through her always in a personal 
way, not over-ruling by mechanical om- 
nipotence or legal commandments, but giv- 
ing himself as a father does to his family. 
That means he can be misunderstood by 
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his church. This is what makes the church 
fallible. It is also that which calls for con- 
tinuing loyalty to her in order to come to a 
full apprehension of God’s revealing fel- 
lowship. 

In such a setting the seat of authority 
must rest not in a written Word or an ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy but in the gospel, the 
actual redemptive work of God through 
Christ. Since this is most adequately re- 
flected in the New Testament, but set in 
the life of the historic church—these two 
are inseparable. The truth which is in 
Christ Jesus needs for its full understand- 
ing and application to life a society living 
together in the love relationship. 

Therefore the required continuity of the 
church must be of both form and function. 
“Free churches” must realize that the 
church does not spring up spontaneously 
and immediately from God’s action apart 
from his continuous activity in the church 
of the past. “Catholic churches” must 
similarly recognize that it is not their form 
which gives the church validity but the 
spiritual function and ferment which often 
produce new sects. Thus too the authority 
of the church, which is spiritual, is vested 
in and passed on by a church apostolic 
in form and function, not by an apostolic 
hierarchy as a _ self-perpetuating entity 
apart from the church or even as an au- 
thoritative order within it. 

Both studies present a broad view of the 
church which is not lacking in depth. 

Wiuiam C, BERKEMEYER 

Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Departure From Jesus 


Witness to the Truth. By Edith Hamilton. 
Norton. 230 pages. $3. 

Witness to the Truth tells of development 
of Christianity and what Miss Hamilton 
believes is its departure from the teachings 
of Jesus. She holds that it is necessary for 
each to discover Christ for himself—that 
there is no external authority by which 
that discovery and commitment is made, 
though there is a considerable record of 
how others have found him and what they 
found him to be. 

As might be expected, their witness does 
not agree in the details, though the Christ 
they find is one and their experiences, 
though different, are clearly experiences 
of the One Person. 

In three ‘chapters she tells how she be- 
lieves the Gospels came to be—none of 
them eye-witness accounts and all of them 
showing adaptation and additions to meet 
the needs of the situation in which they 
were written. In Chapter Six she presents 
a compelling picture of the modernist re- 
construction of the sort of person Christ 
appears to have been and what he taught. 
A further chapter deals with St. Paul, his 
greatness and how he has been misunder- 
stood. Paul’s experience of Christ is not 
“in the flesh” but of the living Christ at 
the Father’s right hand. She states that 
Christian theology roots in Paul rather 
than in Jesus. 

She then turns to the Church’s choice, 
leaving the ethic of Jesus to one side and 
developing the atonement theology which 
is characteristic of nearly all Christian 
doctrine from that day to this. Faith be- 
comes acceptance of a creed and Christian 
life, participation in church membership 
through its rites and ceremonies. The moral 
and social implications on which Jesus in- 
sisted are not emphasized. 

This is a book for the mature to read 
with careful consideration. It presents 
much that is unfamiliar to Lutheran 
thought. It would disturb without satisfy- 
ing most of our Sunday school teachers 
and laymen. Yet there are great truths 
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presented here which are of vital conse- 

quence to the church, especially as she 

meets the intellectual and social problems 

of the day. What is the Gospel to which 

we witness and where and what is its 

authority? C. P. Harry 
Norristown, Pa. 


Help For Youth 


Reflections of the Spirit. By Winnifred 
Wygal. Woman's Press. 200 pages. $2. 

Do you know God? What part does 
“laughter” play in spiritual life? What 
will “prayer” do for me? Such questions 
are answered in this book which is rich and 
full of inspiring resource materials for per- 
sonal and group worship. 

At the end of each chapter is a suggested 
list of hymns that might be used for group 
worship and a list of the source materials 
used in the chapter. Between each chapter 
are pages for notes on personal reflections 
or notes for group discussion or talk. It is 
a book which will be appreciated by youth 
and leaders of youth, for Miss Wygal’s 
understanding of youth has been reflected 
in the pages of meditations which meet 
their needs. Bertua A. L, WEBER 

Reading, Pa. 


Church Music 

Proper of the Service. By Albert Olai Chris- 
tensen and Harold Edward Schuneman. H. W. 
Gray. $2. 56 pages. 

This is a collection of settings for the 
Introits, Graduals, Hallelujahs, and Offer- 
tories for the Church Year. The text of the 
Common Service Book is set to Gregorian 
Psalm-Tones. 


Liturgical Motet Book. Edited by Matthew 
N. Lundquist. G. Schirmer. Two volumes. 113 
and 154 pages. $1.25 and $1.50. 

Anthems for each Sunday of the Church 
Year are provided in this two-volume col- 
lection. Texts are in most cases transla- 
tions from Latin, German, or Swedish or- 
iginals. Mr. Lundquist is at Concordia 
Teachers’ College, River Forest, Illinois. 
He states that each motet in this collection 
is most effective when sung a cappella. 
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In one of the books of which she was 
the author and which we read as a boy, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe described efforts 
to suppress the discussion of a current 
political problem as sitting on the safety 
valve of the boiler and thus increasing 
the danger of an explosion. 

One way of reducing dangers is some 
arrangement whereby the parties to a 
furious disagreement can be placed face 
to face with each other and each re- 
quired to give expression to his distinc- 
tive views, and thus demonstrate ex- 
istent but hitherto unrealized agree- 
ments. It can happen that a degree of 
compulsion is at times in order, as for 
example the insistence of a judge that 
the jury to which a case at law has been 
referred shall remain in consideration 
of the evidence until they have reached 
an agreement as to the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused. 

It can occur that an unresponsible 
but competent organization can be es- 
tablished by mutual agreement. Such 
an organization has existed in the Ang- 
lican (Episcopal) communion under the 
name “The Lambeth Conference.” The 
title is taken from the palace in London 
in which the bishops of that communion 
have assembled periodically; theo- 
retically, we have read, once each 
decade. 

Conference number one was held in 
1867. It has been followed by six more. 
The conference has no legislative au- 
thority, but since the bishops who as~ 
semble are the same men who wield 
great power in their British and Amer- 
ican communions, agreements and dis- 
agreements have great significance 
within their Church. 
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In behalf of ecclesiastical unity 

As would be expected, one subject 
which has received attention at all the 
Lambeth conferences—though in vary- 
ing degrees—is the union of the denom- 
inations into one body. A definite effort 
in the direction of corporate union of 
the Evangelical (Protestant) groups 
was made in 1888 when what has been 
called “The Lambeth Quadrilateral” 
was proclaimed. It proposed as a basis 
for Christian unity: 1) Holy Scripture; 
2) The Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds; 3) 
the two Sacraments; 4) the Historic 
Episcopate (succession of the apostles 
by the bishops). 

At the sixth conference, held in 1920, 
“An Appeal for the Reunion of all 
Christendom” was issued, and the 252 
bishops in attendance were given the 
duty of presenting the appeal to the 
denominations in their several dioceses. 
Nothing notable was accomplished, un- 
less one considered the expression of 
confessional views worthy of a state- 
ment. Certainly no combinations were 
effected, but loyalty to historic creeds 
was probably increased. 

In the early part of the present cen- 
tury at the convention of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, a Standing Commission 
was established under the name “The 
World Conference on Faith and Order.” 
There are three ideas in this name. 
First is ecumenicity, that is, it is world 
wide; second, the content of Christian 
doctrine and our acceptance thereof, 
that is, faith; third, the doctrine of the 
ministry, namely, holy orders via apos- 
tolic suecession, through ordination. 

The United Lutheran Church in 
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America appoints three members who 
represent us on the commission. They 
are named by the Executive Board. 


Faith and works 

In 1925 in Stockholm, Sweden, oc- 
curred a notable convention of Prot- 
estant bishops and leaders who had ac- 
cepted the invitation of Archbishop 
Nathan Soederblom of Sweden to con- 
sider Christian unity by way of the 
activities in which Christians individ- 
ually and in groups can be engaged. He 
called the movement “The Universal 
Conference on Life and Works.” 

He assumed as a fact, and did not 
hesitate to declare, that there are three 
groups worthy of the name Catholic— 
Eastern, Roman and Evangelical. All 
three, he averred, are now engaged in 
a ministry of works that are for the 
good of humanity. He proposed that a 
central representative commission 
should be appointed and participation 
defined at a “Universal Conference on 
Life and Works.” 

The archbishop’s position among the 
churches and the churchmen of the 
world was such as to enable him to 
obtain favorable consideration of his 
invitation from groups that never before 
had been in conference. Here again it 
must be noted that no visible results 
beyond more comprehensive under- 
standings can be discerned. But the 
archbishop bids us evaluate fellowship 
in deeds of mercy and not become im- 
patient if the answers to our prayers 
seem long delayed in coming. 
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A present effort 

Last month in Amsterdam, Holland, 
was held the convention of “The World 
Council of Churches,” of which the gen- 
eral principles were derived from a 
combination of what the Oxford and 
Edinburgh councils contributed after 
their meetings in 1937. A group of 
prominent scholars representative of 
American denominations were dele- 
gates. The “findings” of the convention 
should soon be in print and available 
for the consideration of Lutherans in 
America and elsewhere. We will re- 
vert to their character and objectives 
in a later issue of THE LUTHERAN. 

Thoughtful members of the Lutheran 
and other denominations will note the 
repeated appearance of deliberative 
conferences which were assembled in 
the hope of restoring unity to the Chris- 
tian Church. It should be evident that 
the persistence of denominations is a 
proof of the forces of schisms by which 
the church has been divided into seg- 
ments, each of which has kept in sep- 
arateness by emphasis on one or more 
doctrines of basic import to the com- 
panies of believers. 

Lutheranism has been criticized as 
stubborn and unfraternal because it has 
held to a path of its own. In recent 
years it has been more hospitable to 
co-ordination of activities with other 
non-Lutheran bodies. But we continue 
to insist on the primacy of the Word 
and Sacraments in determining our re- 
lationships, and in justification by faith 
alone. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 


We cannot bring about unity by ceasing to take the search for truth 
seriously. For the prayer, “that they may all be one,” is inseparably 
connected with the other petition, “Sanctify them in the truth; Thy 


word is truth.” 
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Letters 
TO THE EDITOR 


Need instruction 
Sir: 

I wish to voice my approval of the new 
liturgy as described in THe LutHEran. I 
sincerely hope and pray it will be accept- 
able to the majority of Lutherans. Prob- 
ably a majority of Lutherans would bene- 
fit from some special instruction in the 
use of the Common Service. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. CATHERINE A. RICHARDS 


Clarity 
Sir: 

In the revised Liturgy the words of the 
minister when the cup is given in the Holy 
Communion are, “Drink ye all of it.” I 
have heard the explanation that to bring 
out the proper meaning there should be 
a slight pause after the word “all.” It seems 
to me the meaning could be clarified if it 
were to read, “Drink all ye of it.” 

Allentowz, Pa. S. D. TsHupy 


More Scripture 
Sir: 

I am following with intense interest your 
report in THE LUTHERAN on the Revised 
Liturgy for Lutherans. Among changes 
affecting the Lessons, I miss any mention 
of listing the Scripture references to other 
series of lessons following the printing of 
the old series of Epistles and Gospeis. 

What I am pleading for is a richer use of 
Scripture in our worship. In our Common 
Service Book the old series of lessons is 
used almost exclusively from year to year in 
most congregations during the main service. 
Several other excellent newer series such 
as the Hisenach are listed, or really buried, 
in the General Rubrics A, B, C, D, for 
Matins and Vespers. But there are very 
few early morning services, and only a 
handful of persons attend Vespers. 

The result is that most worshipers hear 
the repetition of the old series year after 
year while the newer excellent series are 
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neglected, and our people are deprived of 
the richness of God’s Word. If the Scrip- 
ture references of about four of the newer 
series were printed after the old series, 
very likely the newer series would be used 
much more than at present. 

On the whole the old series is good, but 
let us remember that of the original les- 
sons for all days only the Sunday lessons 
remain for all practical purposes, from 
which handicap of disjointed lessons the 
newer series do not suffer. The suggested 
listing would take up only a little space, 
but would be of the greatest importance for 
the edification of the church-goers. 

Hickory, N. C. ALBERT KEISER 


Objections 
Sir: 

THE LuTHERAN of July 28 stated that the 
Common Service, based on 16th-century 
European Lutheran liturgies, was accepted 
as the model from which the new Lu- 
theran liturgy was fashioned. 

One is gratified to note that so much of 
this model remains unchanged. But there 
are two major changes which will be ob- 
jectionable to many. They are the enlarge- 
ment of the Kyrie after the Introit, and the 
Eucharistic Prayer in place of the words 
of the institution of the Holy Communion. 

The chief objection to these two major 
changes lies in the fact that they depart 
from the rule which governed the prepara- 
tion and adoption of the Common Service. 
This rule reads as follows: 

“The Common Consent of the Pure Lu- 
theran Liturgies of the 16th century; and 
where there is not entire agreement, the 
consent of the largest number of those of 
greatest weight. The rule was adopted as 
the proper historic basis for such a work.” 

To repudiate this rule now and to go to 
sources before the 16th century Reforma- 
tion or to liturgies outside of the Lutheran 
Church, is retrogressive. Why go back of 
what the Reformers and their immediate 
successors deemed wise and good to retain 
or to reject when they prepared the or- 
ders for public “worship in Lutheran 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Dr. Cloide Everett Brehm Elected President of the University of Tennessee 


Ever since the retirement two years ago 
of Dr. James D. Hoskins as president of 
the University of Tennessee, a prominent 
Lutheran layman has been serving as act- 
ing president. He is Dr. Cloide Everett 
Brehm, 57-year-old native Pennsylvanian, 
who was borrowed from Tennessee’s Col- 
lege of Agriculture in 1940 to fill the chief 
administrator’s post temporarily. 

During those two 
years, Dr. Brehm 
had been approach- 
ed on numerous oc- 
casions on the mat- 
ter of becoming 
president of one of 
the largest univer- 
sities in the nation, 
but he never con- 
sidered himself a 
candidate for the 
permanent office. 
Frequently, some- 
times a little wist- 
fully, Dr. Brehm 
would tell intimate 
friends, “I’d like to 
go back to my 
farm!” 

But the board of 
trustees was insis- 
tent, and this sum- 
mer Dr. Brehm 
finally agreed to 
permit his name to 
be placed in nom- 
ination. That was 
action the board 
had been waiting 
for and his unanimous election was a mere 
formality. Following his election, he told 
the board “I am greatly appreciative of 
the honor bestowed upon me. I shall do 
my best to justify it.” : 

The board was well acquainted with the 
Brehm method of administration. Called 
to guide the University of Tennessee at a 
critical period, the Penn State graduate 
brought to the high office his years of ex- 
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UNANIMOUS CHOICE 
... the farm could wait 


perience as a practical educator with wide 
personal acquaintanceship with farmers, 
teachers, students and legislators through- 
out the state. 

When he became acting president in the 
fall of 46, unexpected burdens and respon- 
sibilities were thrown upon his shoulders. 
His was the job of maintaining operations 
while a G.I.-swelled enrollment strained 

every campus facil- 
ity with over 9,000 
students. Money 
was urgently 
‘needed not only for 
operation, but for 
expansion. It was 
then that Dr. Brehm 
went before the 
Tennessee General 
Assembly with a 
report hailed by the 
legislators as one of 
the most compre- 
hensive ever pre- 
sented. Confidence 
in the Brehm rec- 
ommendations was 
so strong _ that 
$3,000,000 was im- 
mediately appro- 
priated for operating 
expenses, $3,500,000 
for the same pur- 
pose this year and 
a biennium appro- 
priation of $6,000,000 
for building funds. 
The Brehm atti- 
tude towards formal 
education is considered quite unorthodox. 
Frequently he has stated that degrees ac- 
quired for their own sake only, have little 
or no value. “The purpose for which one 
should work for a degree is to broaden the 
mind and personality with greater knowl- 
edge in order to assume greater respon- 
sibility and have greater capacity for more 
constructive work” are his words. 
Born in 1889 in Cumberland county, 
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Pennsylvania, Dr. Brehm was raised on a 
farm, graduated from Penn State, was a 
farmer, nurseryman, and seedman before 
going to Tennessee as agriculture market- 
ing specialist in 1917. Since that time, he 
has held increasingly important posts in 
the agriculture school at the university, 
considered by educators as among the best 
in the country. He was named head of the 
school in ’43, director of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station three years later. In 
1944, he was named “Man of the Year” by 
the Progressive Farmer Magazine. 

As a Lutheran, Dr. Brehm is an ener- 
getic member of St. John’s Church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., Dr. Rudolph Schulz pastor. 
For the past 10 years, he has been teacher 
of the Brotherhood class, has served many 
terms as vice president of the church coun- 
cil, and has supplied in St. John’s pulpit on 
several occasions. Mrs. Brehm is a lineal 
descendant of the Henry Melchior Muh-~ 
lenberg family, a daughter of the late J. L. 
Dapp, for many years president of Gettys- 
burg College’s board of trustees. 


Eight Receive Degrees as Chicago 
Seminary Grad School Ends Sessions 


By GLenn G. GILBERT 


Cuicaco—Six S.T.M. degrees, one B.D. 
degree and one S.T.D. award were con- 
ferred on eight students attending the sum- 

mer session of the Graduate 
Ilinois School of Chicago Seminary 

Aug. 25. Dr. Edgar Carlson, 
president of Gustavus Adolphus College, 
delivered the address at the closing con- 
vocation. Total enrollment in the summer 
sessions was 70. 

The recently inaugurated School of 
Christian Service, training institute for lay 
personnel, attracted 15 enrollees. Present 
plans indicate a similar school being con- 
ducted throughout the coming fall and 
winter terms, with two terms of work be- 
ing offered during the summer months 
next year. An M.A. degree will be granted 
students in this school upon satisfactory 
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.completion of one year and two full sum- 


mers of study. 

A renovation program, costing $36,000, 
is being completed. Included has been the 
complete painting, redecorating, insulat- 
ing, and rewiring of all the buildings, the 
installation of asphalt tile floors, and the 
construction of a new roadway with con- 
venient parking lots. The building formerly 
used as the president’s home has been con- 
verted into a dormitory and will be named 
the “Weidner House” in honor of the first 
president of the seminary. 

Dr. ArTHUR Voosus, formerly a professor 
at the University of Estonia, will begin 
work in September as instructor in New 
Testament. Dr. Voobus, author of a num- 
ber of books in the New Testament field, 
has been in a German camp for DPs, and 
until recently has been teaching in the 
Baltic University in Exile. 

Dr. E. THEODORE BACHMANN, Professor of 
Historical Theology, recently appointed as 
liaison between the churches of Germany 
and the A.M.G. was tendered a farewell 
testimonial dinner by the seminary Aug. 21. 

A NEW APPROACH to the program of visita- 
tion evangelism has been developed by the 
Belmont Heights Evangelical Free Church 
in Chicago. A canvass of the community 
was conducted by members of the church. 
A copy of the Bible was left at each home 
where a promise could be secured that it 
would be read through. The Chicago Bible 
Society provided approximately 300 copies 
of the New Revised Standard Version. Each 
family accepting the offer was requested 
to sign a receipt card which also contained 
information necessary in follow-up work. 
Also distributed was a decision card which 
indicated the signer’s willingness to “ac- 
cept the Lord Jesus Christ as my personal 
Savior.” Twenty-five cards have already 
been signed. 

Tue LutHEeR LEAGUE oF ItLINo!s held its 
annual convention from July 30-Aug. 1 at 
Redeemer Church, Aurora, the Rev. Paul 
K. Nordsiek pastor. Over 200 leaguers took 
part in the convention which had as its 
theme, “Living in the Light.” Speakers at 
sessions were the Rev. Dr. Harold Bern- 
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Stoughton Goes Western 
When Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton 
ULCA Stewardship Secretary, recently arrived 


(right), 


in New Mexico to spark a Lutheran Laymen's 
Movement drive, he was quite willing to don a 
10-gallon hat for "atmosphere" and to prove 
that an Easterner could at least look like a 
Westerner. However, he steadfastly refused to 
mount any bucking bronco—he'd take his 200 
bucks’ (for two LLM memberships) standing 
with Pastor Leeland C. Soker, outside St. Paul's 
Church in Albuquerque. 


hard, chaplain at Carthage College; the 
Rev. C. H. Meyer, Lake Geneva, Wis.; and 
the Rev. Louis Valbracht, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Harold Park was the Luther League of 
America representative. The Missionary 
Project of raising $1,000 for the Lutheran 
Student Center at Champaign was an- 
nounced as having been oversubscribed. 
The Missionary Project for 1948-49 will be 
that of receiving $1,000 for youth work in 
Germany. Plans are under way for a mem- 
bership campaign to be conducted in con- 
junction with the program of the Luther 
League of America. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Evelyn 
Kusch, president; David Endres, vice pres- 
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ident; Ruth Johnson, second vice president; 
Verna Engelhardt, secretary; and Sister 
Elizabeth Huth, treasurer. Ruth Greve, 
retiring president, was chosen as “On to 
Roanoke” chairman. 

Tue Rev. Harry R. ALLEN, associate pas- 
tor of North Austin Church, Chicago, has 
been appointed as Western secretary of the 
ULC Transportation Committee succeeding 
the Rev. Dr. John M. Bramkamp. During 
Dr. Bramkamp’s last year of service on the 
committee, he secured 21 annual passes and 
50 trip passes for representatives of the 
church, effecting savings of $1,172. 

A Sunday school bus service has been 
recently instituted by the Wilmette Church, 
Wilmette, the Rev. Fred Millhouse pastor. 


Hagerstown Lutherans Among First 


To Hear Reports on Amsterdam 
By Witson P. Arp 


HacerstowN—An ecumenical service for 
all Hagerstown Protestantism will be con- 
ducted on Sunday evening, Sept. 26, when 

Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, 
Maryland president of the Gettysburg 

Theological Seminary and 
delegate of the ULCA to the Amsterdam 
first assembly of the World Council of 
Churches, will speak on the objectives at- 
tained at the recent conference. 

On Aug. 22, all Hagerstown church bells 
rang hourly from 9 Sunday morning until 
6 that evening marking the opening of the 
Council of Churches sessions. Ministers 
prayed “that the Amsterdam Assembly will 
mark a rebirth of Christian faith.” The 
observance was arranged by the Council 
of Christian Laymen of Washington county. 

Tue Rev. R. Henry NerKirK has accepted 
a call to St. Timothy’s Church, Dundalk. 
Formerly he was pastor of the Raubsville 
parish of the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 

Tue Rev. Harotp R. Stoupt, of Salem 
parish, Selinsgrove, Pa., has accepted a call 
to St. Paul’s Church, Frostburg, Md., and 
assumed his duties on Aug. 18. 

Miss Mary G. REHMEYER, daughter of | 
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Pastor and Mrs. L. H. Rehmeyer, Man- 


chester, has been engaged as the parish * 


worker in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Frederick, Dr. W. V. Garrett pas- 
tor. Miss Rehmeyer is a graduate of West- 
ern Maryland College and the Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y., and until 
recently taught music at Marion College. 

DEDICATION of a new stained glass bal- 
cony window installed in Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown, Dr. Wilson P. Ard pastor, has 
been scheduled for Oct. 17. The window 
will be in honor of the service men and 
women of the congregation and in memory 
of the ones who made the supreme sac- 
rifice. At the vesper hour the guest 
preacher will be Captain E. P. Wuebbens, 
Chaplain of the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md. The window, 
“Te Deum Laudamus,” was planned by Dr. 
Luther D. Reed, of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
was executed by the Rambusch Company 
of New York at a cost of $12,000. 

Latest REPORTS from Virgil F. Doub, 
treasurer of the Maryland Synod, indicate 
that receipts for Lutheran World Action 


Church Chariot 
Members of the Church of Our Saviour, Bal- 
timore, recently decided that due to the high 
costs, purchase of a parsonage was prohibitive. 
The best immediate objective, they felt, would 
be a new automobile which would be for the 
exclusive use of the pastor, although remaining 
the property of the congregation. 
Pastor J. Russell Hale, pastor of the congre- 
gation, is shown only a few moments after he 
was handed the keys to the 1948 auto. 
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are at present 67 per cent of the total goal. 

TOTAL ENROLLMENT at the synodical sum- 
mer school held at Hood College this sum- 
mer was 245. A portable organ for use at 
the outdoor vesper services was dedicated 
in memory of Dr. Raymond Clyde Sorrick, 
founder and former dean of the schoo), 
president of the Maryland Synod 1941-44. 
The service was prepared by Dr. Carl R. 
Simon, Washington, and the sermon was 
preached by Dr. Frederick R. Seibel, Silver 
Run. Dean Howard F. Reisz performed the 
act of dedication. 


Minnesota's Lutheran Governor Is 
Bitter Opponent of Slot Machines 


By Paut L. WETZzLER 


MinnEApotis—Slot machines will stay on 
the “banned list” in Minnesota if Luther 
W. Youngdahl has his way. He recently 

challenged a large gather- 
Minnesota ing at Aitkin, saying, “The 

slot machines are going to 
stay out as long as I’m governor of Minne- 
sota.” A 15-year-old autograph seeker had 
just informed the governor that the absence 
of slot machines had saved him $200 in the 
past year. 

THIS IS A BIG YEAR for building churches 
in these parts and Lutherans are taking 
the lead. Many churches are under con- 
struction. On every side there is news of 
ground being broken, cornerstones having 
been laid and of services of dedication. 
Several congregations forced to build have 
been compelled to construct the basement 
unit hoping for lower costs. 

Many Minnesotans had hoped to reach 
some agreement whereby there would be 
but one Lutheran Student Center at the 
University of Minnesota. Now, however, 
the Missouri Lutheran Synod announces 
that construction will begin this fall on a 
$350,000 Lutheran parsonage, student activ-~ 
ities center and chapel. This will be lo- 
cated on lots across from Sanford Hall. 

Overtures looking toward “one altar and 
one center for Lutheran students” at the 
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University of Minnesota were made by a 
former student pastor, the Rev. Carl Lund- 
Quist, and by members of the Board of the 
Lutheran Student Foundation. When con- 
tacted individually, pastors and laymen of 
the Missouri Synod were sympathetic with 
the proposals. 

Many pastors consider it a pity that at 
this university, which has the largest con- 
centration of Lutheran students in all the 
world (over 7,000), Lutherans couldn’t co- 
operate to the extent of erecting one build- 
ing as a center for activities of all Lutheran 
students regardless of synodical affiliation. 
At the recent meeting of the Minnesota 
District of the Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod, at Concordia College, St. Paul, the 
Rev. T. H. Schroedel, pastor of Mt. Olive 
Church, Minneapolis, asked the district to 
petition the synod to seek membership in 
the National Lutheran Council. He was 
advised to take the request to the synod’s 
study committee. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Lakeville, is on the 
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list of vacancies in Minnesota. The Rev. 
Charles Dion took over the pastorate of 
Salem Church, Albert Lea, as of Aug. 15. 
He succeeded the Rev. W. J. Stromberg. 

LUTHERAN WELFARE in Minnesota must 
find work and homes for 200 displaced per- 
sons. The Lutheran Welfare Society, the 
Rev. Henry J. Whiting, executive secretary, 
has the task of overseeing these place- 
ments. A home to accommodate 25 persons, 
while processing is carried on, has been 
procured. Many of the persons arriving 
from Europe will be Lutherans. 

Tue LUTHERAN CAMP near Red Lodge, 
Mont., sponsored by the Western Confer- 
ence of the Synod of the Northwest, has 
few competitors. Located almost 8,000 feet 
up in the Rockies on Cook’s Highway, with 
a mountain stream cascading by, “shut 
in from all the world without,” soaring 
peaks, near lakes blue as the sky above, 
the air “rare but plentiful,” the mountain 
trails—well, there’s a camp site! Add to 
that a very good faculty headed by Dr. 
Paul H. Roth and a fine-spirited group of 
Lutheran young folks and you have some- 
thing hard to beat. The 1948 encampment 
of Lutherans at Red Lodge was a success! 

Pastor and Mrs. A. O. Frank, of Refor- 
mation Church, St. Paul, were honored by 
their congregation on their silver wedding 
anniversary with presentation of a seven- 
piece silver set and a purse. 

RosBeErT RiccLe, 18-year-old son of Pastor 
and Mrs. A. G. Riggle, was killed in an 
airplane crash at the back door of their 
home at Leadore, Idaho. Pastor Riggle 
served at Superior, Wis., until he entered 
the chaplaincy. For the past few years he 
has served in Montana. Robert was in a 
light plane owned by a rancher. 

Raise a small pennant in honor of the 
Rev. Ted Rees and his committee-in-charge 
of Our Own Lake Camp, at Green Lake. 
Two months before the first camp session 
opened there was nothing but trees and 
thick underbrush. By Aug. 2 when the 
junior camp opened, a road had been built 
and there were two dormitories, dining 
hall and center. The two weeks of camp 
this first year were a grand success. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Midland Summer Assembly Attracts 
Large Attendance in Five-day Meet 


By Pau, WIEGMAN 


FREMONT—Registration of more than 230 

persons was reported for the 26th annual 

Midland Summer Assembly 

Nebraska for church workers con- 

ducted on the campus of 

Midland College for five days beginning 
Aug. 9. 

Participating were: the Rev. W. W. 
Alexander, Kansas City, Kan.; Dr. E. B. 
Keisler, Fremont; Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and the Rev. J. E. Messer, 
South Sioux City. A pastor’s hour was led 
by the Rev. D. E. Elder, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Nona Diehl, of Philadelphia, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society, addressed workers at the as- 
sembly. A talk on missionary work was 
given by Miss Lilianna Bartolomei, now 
on furlough from the Liberia mission field. 

Preceding the regular convention, a spe- 
cial congress of business and professional 
church workers was held. 

Mrs. George P. Krebs, of West Point, was 
elected president of the synodical society 
for the coming year. Other officers are: 
Mrs. H. J. Goede, Omaha, vice president; 
Miss Ruth Selheimer, Omaha, secretary; 
Mrs. Helen Krieger, Grand Island, treas- 
urer. 


Pocono Church Music School Closes 


Second Successful Season in August 
By Joun A. KAERCHER 


SHAWNEE-ON-DELAWARE—W ith  enroll- 
ment for the second annual Church Music 
School doubled over the 1947 figure, many 

full-time and part-time 
Pennsylvania church musicians found 
the two-week training 


courses a perfect vacation, both from the 
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viewpoint of student accomplishment and 
recreation. 

Among the faculty were: the Rev. Carl 
Bergen, who recently completed a thor- 
ough study of ancient plainsong and how 
it can be adapted to Lutheran usage; 
Prof. Harold Decker, of Wichita, Kan., 
teaching the Choral Technique course; the 
Rev. Frederick M. Otto, of Fremont, Ohio, 
lecturing on advanced liturgics as related 
to the church music of the Lutheran 
church; Prof. Ludwig Lenel, director of 
music at Elmhurst College, Ill., who di- 
rected an extensive course on Johann 
Sebastian Bach; and Dr. Paul Ensrud, who 
served as dean of the school as well as 
instructor in a course on The Liturgical 
Year and appropriate music. 

During the camp period, a choir of 70 
sang music studied under Mr. Decker and 
broadcast over a local radio station a pro- 
gram 30 minutes in length. Portions of the 
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UNIQUE GREETING CARD CO., Dept. N 
P. O. Box 42, Staten Island 1, N. Y. 


program were wire-recorded and re- 
played during study periods for self-crit- 
icism and comment. 

Recreation was afforded in hikes, swim- 
ming, outdoor sports, and games after the 
evening lectures. A talk on birdlore was 
given by the Rev. Conrad Raker; and a 
fascinating travelogue given by Dr. Henry 
Cornehlsen on his mission to China. These 
extra features were arranged by the di- 
rector of recreation, Jane Taylor. Included 
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bell in good condition. Contact Rev. P. L. Roth, 
Redeemer Lutheran Church, Zumbrota, Minn. 
Give weight of bell. 
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in the program was a tour of several 
churches in Allentown to hear the organs 
at St. John’s Church and Muhlenberg Col- 
lege. 

In all, the 1948 Music School was a val- 
uable source of inspiration and information 
for church musicians, who will carry back 
their knowledge to many states in the East 
and Midwest. 


Schuldt Is Installed as President 
of Nebraska Synod in Grand Island 


By Paut WIEGMAN 


FrREMONT—The installation of the Rev. 

T. J. C. Schuldt as president of the Ne- 

braska Synod was con- 

ducted at St. Paul’s Church, 

Nebraska Grand Island, Aug. 4 by 

Dr. Walter H. Traub, pastor of Kountze 

Memorial Church, Omaha. The installation 

sermon was delivered by the pastor of the 
host church, Dr. John B. Rupley. 

In turn, President Schuldt installed the 
following officers: Dr. A. W. Young, Omaha, 
secretary; F. E. Wood, Fremont, treasurer; 
and the Rev. R. V. Davis, Nebraska City, 
statistician. 

Tue Rev. JoHN Jacoss, of Scribner, has 
been appointed synodical director of LWA 
by the executive committee. He will be 
assisted by the conference presidents, Pas- 
tors J. H. M. Shiery, of Wayne; F. W. 
Henkel, of Auburn; and E. C. Mortensen, 
of Paxton. 

Tue Rev. C. J. Orson, of Stamford, has 
accepted a call to United Church, Colum- 
bus, to become effective Oct. 1. 

THe Rev. ErNEsT Switzer, of Benedict, 
has been called to become assistant pastor 
at Salem Church, Fremont. 

LUTHERAN PASTORS of the NLC in the 
southeastern section of Nebraska have 
planned a mass Reformation Service in 
October, according to Pastor F. W. Henkel. 
Plans are being made to hold other Refor- 
mation rallies at Columbus, Fremont and 
Wayne. 

Wuen Pastor F. W. HENKEL and family 
of Auburn, returned from their vacation 
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this summer and entered the parsonage 


they wondered if they were in their home. ” 


The kitchen, bath and dining room had 
been redecorated and remodeled. 

Otto Nelson, 84-year-old Lutheran lay- 
man of Omaha, died July 24, following an 
extended illness. He was born in Sweden 
in 1864 and came to the US. as a young 
man after serving on sailing vessels that 
took him to many ports in every part of 
the world. 

For 49 years, Mr. Nelson served the 
Union Pacific Railway as messenger, clerk, 
local storekeeper and division storekeeper. 
From October 1920 he served as general 
storekeeper. Since his retirement from the 
railroad in 1934, Mr. Nelson took even 
greater interest and became very active 
in his church locally and the Church at 
large. 

He was a charter member of the church 
council and congregation of Luther Memo- 
rial Church, Omaha, and councilman emer- 
itus at the time of his death. He was a 
member of the Mission Committee of the 
Nebraska Synod and a member of the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s League. 

Over $300 was given in memory of Mr. 
Nelson by members and friends of the 
congregation, the memorial to be used in 
the new church, a $125,000 edifice. The 
funeral service was in charge of the Rev. 
W. F. Most, pastor of Luther Memorial 
Church. 

Miss Martatice Eckiey, of Tekamah, was 
named by Nebraska Luther Leaguers as 
the synodical organization’s president to 


LOOK! 


Yes, your choir leader will thank you 
if you will show him this ad, for it tells 
about two new and outstanding books 
pea will double the efficiency of your 
choir. 

Through the use of these two books 
it is at last possible to train any choir to 
SING IN PARTS FROM THE FIRST 
READING ON. Each book begins with 


succeed Mrs. Charles Clark at the annual 
convention held at Camp Sheldon in Au- 
gust. 

Other officers elected for 1948-1949 are: 
Shirley Hamilton, North Platte, vice pres- 
ident; Quentin Marquardt, Hooper, record- 
ing secretary; Dorothy Young, Omaha, 
corresponding and statistical secretary; 


‘Luke Heckman, Fremont, treasurer; and 


the Rev. Paul Wiegman, of Tekamah, adult 
advisor. The installation of new officers 
was led by the Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt, pres- 
ident of Nebraska Synod. 

These officers were also elected dele- 
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ing problems. Unison sight-singing exer- 
cises are used to prepare the singers for 
the problems met in each of the many part 
songs presented. The choir selections pre- 
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for worship or concert as well. Singers 
and choir leaders alike will welcome these 
two excellent choir aids to better singing. 
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gates from the state organization to attend 
the biennial convention of the Luther 
League of America in Roanoke, Va., Aug. 
15-19, 1949. The state executive committee 
will select four other delegates and their 
alternates to complete the quota of 10 per- 
mitted by the national organization. Harold 
Park, president of the South Carolina State 
Luther League and a representative of the 
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LLA, addressed Leaguers during the con- 
vention. 

One hundred fifty persons were reg- 
istered for the annual five-day camp-con- 
vention which opened Sunday afternoon, 
Aug. 15. An offering of $37 was received 
for the Omaha Mexican mission work. 


OBJECTIONS (Continued from page 35) 


churches? Or why yield to a desire to con- 
form to what other than Lutheran churches 
may have added to the “pure Lutheran 
liturgies” of the 16th century? 

Consider the Kyrie. It is a remnant of 
the Litany, which is-much more than “a 
cry of penitence,” but contains “objective 
and comprehensive intercessions.” The pe- 
titions of that character, suggested in the 
Revised Liturgy for Lutherans, are not 
taken from the Litany but are an approach 
to a Litany form. It is to be doubted 
whether this approach, which repudiates 
the good judgment of the Reformers and 
breaks the rule which governed the prepa- 
ration of the Common Service, will be ac- 
ceptable to the majority of Lutheran 
churches in America. It might be offered 
to those who wish to use it as an alternate 
to the threefold Kyrie, but it should not be 
foisted upon the whole church in prefer- 
ence to the simple Kyrie, which is suf- 
ficient for the purpose of public worship 
between the Introit and the Gloria in Ex- 
celsis. 

Consider also the proposed Eucharistic 
Prayer. Much discussion has centered on 
what should be used in the Consecration. 
Two things are absolutely necessary: 
Prayer and the exact words of institution. 
The Lord’s Prayer was chosen as the most 
perfect prayer, there being reticence to 
add any other prayers lest they confuse 
the minds of the communicants at this 
point. Now the Revised Liturgy introduces 
a lengthy prayer which incorporates but 
does not quote the words of institution 
(Verba) as a separate part of the conse- 
cration. That is not justifiable in a pure 
Lutheran liturgy. “The Word they still 
shall let remain.” 
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Other objections to the proposed Eucha- 


ristic Prayer are: 

(1) It is too long for use at the Conse- 
cration. The present form of the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Verba is much more im- 
pressive. 

(2) The Lutheran theological teaching 
which it incorporates is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in the Order for Public Confes- 
sion preparatory to the Holy Communion, 
where it is appropriate. Such instruction 
at the Consecration is superfluous and un- 
necessary. 

(3) The Eucharistic Prayer is a distinct 
departure from the best Lutheran practice. 
The published explanatory note to this 
prayer admits the departure. It reads: 
“Luther kept only the Narrative of the 
Institution as a warrant for each celebra- 
tion and a proclamation of the Gospel. 
The Church Orders generally followed his 
example, and the use of the simple Words 
of Institution, preceded or followed by the 
Lord’s Prayer, came to be regarded as a 
Lutheran peculiarity.” 

For those who want to use this Eucha- 
ristic Prayer, let it be printed in a rubric 
or otherwise, but not as a constituent part 
of the Common Service, which would tend 
to make it compulsory. 


Trappe, Pa. GEORGE DRACH 


Benevolent Giving in South Carolina 
Synod Still Reporting Increase 


By Wynne C. Bo.irex 


Cotumsra—Contributions continue to 
climb for the causes of the church in the 
South Carolina Synod. 

The report of Treasurer J. B. Ballentine 
at the end of July shows that the total 

amount contributed 
South Carolina 0% UUCA apportion- 

ment for the first 
seven months of this year was $43,000. The 
amount for the same period in 1947 was 
$30,000. For the first seven months of this 
year a total of $30,434.79 has been con- 
tributed on a quota of $40,902 for Lutheran 
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World Action. This is 75 per cent of the 


* 1948 quota. 


Because of the request for “voluntary” 
restrictions by state and county health of- 
ficials in South Carolina, many church 
activities have been curtailed during July 
and August. Curtailment was asked as a 
precautionary measure against further in- 
crease of polio throughout the state, and 
has affected children and youth principally. 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 
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The Summer School for Church Workers 
was cancelled, as were the youth camp 
(first week) and the Leadership School 
(second week) for adults and children. 
Many Sunday schools closed the depart- 
ments affecting children and youth under 
16 years old. Opening of the public schools 
was postponed until after Sept. 15. The 
state Luther League convention, scheduled 
for the latter part of August, was post- 
poned until sometime in the fall. 

“The Salt of the Earth,” new ULCA 
Stewardship picture, is now being shown 
in many congregations. The showings will 
continue through September and part of 
October. Efforts are being made to reach 
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every congregation in the synod with the 
picture’s message. 

The meetings of the various conferences 
of synod will not be held until after the 
ULCA convention, or the last part of Octo- 
ber and the first part of November. 

Tue Rev. Everett DAsHER was installed 
as pastor of the Fairfax parish on the eve- 
ning of July 25. This parish includes the 
new work begun at Hampton. The pres- 
ident of synod, Dr. Karl W. Kinard, was 
in charge of the installation. 


A Family Affair 

Three brothers took part in a unique ordina- 
tion service at Zion Church, Marlow, Ga., this 
summer. Pastor Olin G. Dasher (left) of Ta- 
coma, Wash., preached the ordination sermon 
to Pastor Everette A. Dasher (center), of Fair- 
fax, S. C., while Pastor Lewis O, Dasher (right), 
of Claremont, N. C., served as liturgist. The 
first two are graduates of Newberry College and 
served in the armed forces during the war; all 
three are Southern Seminary graduates. Pastor 
Lewis Dasher is a graduate of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege. The brothers are three of six sons of Zion 
now serving in the active ministry. 


Tue Rev. J. LuTHER BALLENTINE, pastor 
of the Blythewood parish, has resigned to 
accept the call of St. Paul’s-Bachman 
Chapel churches, Pomaria. He assumed 
his new duties Sept. 1. 

THe Rev. Henry A. McCuttoucu, Jr., 
pastor of the Church of the Ascension, 
Columbia, has resigned to accept the call 
of Emmanuel Church, Lincolnton, N. C. 
He expects to move about Nov. 1. 

THe Rev. Cuartes J. SHEALY, JR., pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Aiken, leaves this 
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month for Durham, N. C. He will serve. 


as student pastor at Duke University and 
also assist the Rev. Henry Schroeder in 
the work at St. Paul’s Church, Durham. 

THe Rev. J. C. Derrick has accepted a 
call to the Johnston parish. He leaves the 
Cedar Grove parish, Leesville. 

THE Rev. Joun D. Zetcter, from Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., has accepted the call to the 
St. Peter’s-St. Thomas’ parish, Chapin. He 
will assume his duties this month. 

ProcREss is reported in construction of 
the new St. Andrew’s Church, near Co- 
lumbia. The church is being located on 
highway No. 76 in a fast-growing section. 
The Rev. John W. Mangum is pastor. 

THE NEW Mr. Tasor CuurcH is rising 
rapidly in West Columbia. This includes 
erection of a church and an educational 
building. The Rev. J. A. Keisler is pastor. 

THE SYNODICAL OBSERVANCE of Parish Edu- 
cation Month will include “Youth Sunday” 
on Sept. 19, “Promotion Day” on Sept. 26, 
and the beginning of the Children of the 
Church work for another year. The last 
part of October a synod-wide enlistment 
program is scheduled to increase enroll- 
ment and attendance in the Sunday schools 
and other church educational agencies. 


DECEASED 


J. Richard Booth 

The Rev. John Richard Booth, pastor of 
Christ Church, Beaver Falls, Pa. died 
suddenly Aug. 21. He was 51. 

Born in Emsworth, Pa., Pastor Booth 
spent his early childhood in Northside, 
Pittsburgh, was confirmed in Mt. Zion 
Church there, and entered Thiel College 
as a pre-ministerial student. Although his 
college education was interrupted by the 
first World War, he was graduated in 1920 
from Thiel, from Northwestern Seminary 
in 1923. He was ordained the same year 
by the Pittsburgh Synod and sérved the 
following parishes: St. Petersburg, Pa., 
and Beaver Falls, where he had been pas- 
tor for 16 years at the time of his death. 
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Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Lydia 
Fritchman Booth, and four children, Car- 
olyn, Harriet, Georgianna and Barbara; 
and two sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
Christ Church, Beaver Falls, Aug. 24. 
Burial followed in Beaver Falls cemetery. 


Mrs. Rosa H. Grossman 
Mrs. Rosa Heydenreich Grossman, 77- 
year-old widow of a Lutheran pastor, died 
at the home of a daughter in Easton, Pa., 
Aug. 7. 
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"GO OUT INTO THE HIGHWAYS AND 
HEDGES, AND COMPEL THEM TO COME 
IN, THAT MY HOUSE MAY BE FILLED.” 
Luke 14:23 


CARILLONIC 
BELLS 


Let the compelling music of this perfect carillon 
extend the church’s message of welcome, faith and 
hope throughout your community. 

CARILLONIC BELLS have a glowing richness 
of tone, a matchless accuracy and clarity, that 
makes them the choice of those who select a caril- 
lon by the proper gauge—its audible beauty. 

CARILLONIC BELLS can be installed in your 
church without structural changes . . . they may 
be played as a solo instrument or with the organ. 
Let us tell you about a// their advantages, and their 
surprisingly moderate cost. Address Dept. LU-87. 
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During her active life as a pastor’s wife, 
she served with her husband, the Rev. 
Moses Grossman, in pastorates at Lairds- 
ville, Yorkana, Addison, Quakake and 
Conyngham, Pa.; Manassas, Va., and Mid- 
dletown, Ind. At the time of her death, 
she was a member of Salem Church, 
Easton. 

Surviving are four daughters and three 
sons, a sister and three half-sisters. 

Funeral services were conducted by the 
Rev. J. Allen Snyder, assisted by the Rev. 
Daniel F. Newhart, on Aug. 11. Burial was 
in Union cemetery, Conyngham. 


Frederick Arnt Weicksel 

The Rev. Frederick Arnt Weicksel, pas- 
tor emeritus of the Brickerville (Pa.) par- 
ish, died at the home of his daughter in 
Lititz, Aug. 21. He was 81 years old. 

Born in Wilmington, Del., a son of a 
Lutheran pastor, he attended Muhlenberg 
College and later the Missionary Institute 
at Selinsgrove, Pa., and was ordained in 
1893 by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

Parishes served by Pastor Weicksel in- 
cluded: St. Paul’s Church, Numidia; St. 
Peter’s Church, Aristes; Zion Church, Lea- 
cock; St. James’ Church, Youngstown; and 
the four-congregation Brickerville parish. 
He also served St. James’ Church, Lititz, 
which was later merged with St. Paul’s. 

He retired in 1937 and was named pastor 
emeritus of the parish which he had served 
since 1915. Surviving are five children, 15 
grandchildren and 9 great-grandchildren. 

Funeral services were conducted in St. 
Paul’s Church, Lititz, by the Rev. Henry 
L. Reed, assisted by Pastors Matthew 
Kerestes and James Harrison and Dr. Emil 
E. Fischer. 
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living than he ever imagined. 


Each of the 12 major parts of the book is 
divided into 28 daily readings. For each day there 
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Making a Go of Life 


by ROY L. SMITH 


Roy L. Smith is the edi- 
tor of The Christian Ad- 
vocate which now en- 
joys a readership of 
more than 400,000 copies 
weekly. He is one of the 
most stimulating writers 
and speakers of American Prot- 
estantism. His direct approach to 
current problems and clarity of 
his statements make his inter- 
pretations unusually realistic. 
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in CONCLUSION .. 


ONE NEWSMAN who reported the 
World Council assembly for an Amer- 
ican paper wrote that at Amsterdam 
“Christianity brushed the mists of the- 
ology from its eyes and took a new, 
clear look at the world.” 

Evidently this reporter has a low 
opinion of theologians. He said that 
they “seemed to concede that their 
arguments had lost their ancient im- 
portance.” From now on, “Christianity 
must work in the world, not in the 
clouds.” 

These are startling statements, and 
they interest me because they may re- 
flect the thinking of a good many lay- 
men. Probably one reason the reporter 
is doubtful about theologians is that 
they use technical language which most 
people can’t understand. It’s all right 
for a chemist, for instance, to use tech- 
nical terms, because we don’t expect to 
know what he’s talking about. But we 
feel that theology—which is the careful 
study of God and his word to man— 
ought to be kept on our level. 

It’s true and very unfortunate that 
those who have great knowledge about 
the Christian faith are often unable to 
convey it to untrained persons. Even 
the preacher in his pulpit often fails 
to speak the language of the everyday 
lives of the people in the pews. 


THIS REPORTER who wrote about “the 
mists of theology” may be mystified by 
vocabulary. But perhaps there’s an- 
other explanation. He said that at Am- 
sterdam “the dominant concern of the 
assembled churchmen” was “with hu- 
man rights, man’s relations with his 
fellows, both as individuals and as na- 
tions, and with Christianity’s duty and 
power to guide those relations.” 
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Lots of people have been telling the 
churches that they ought to forget the- 
ology and get busy with improving the 
world. That would be the end of the 
churches, and of the world too. 

Christians do have urgent respon- 
sibility for every human situation. All 
social problems—alcoholism, inflation, 
race relations, international affairs—are 
Christian problems. These problems 
can’t be solved merely when various 
people of good character and a fair 
amount of intelligence get together and 
decide to go to work at them. 


CHRISTIANS CAN’T solve problems any 
better than other people unless they 
have something that other people don’t 
have. That thing which they must have 
is: theology. They must have knowl- 
edge of God and his word to man. If 
it is true that God has created us and 
all that exists, he can be expected to 
know something about how we ought 
to manage our affairs in his world. 

Everything in our life on earth is of 
concern to God, and he has something 
to say about all we do. Sometimes it 
isn’t easy to know exactly what God 
is saying, because he doesn’t give daily 
reports on what he wants done. It is 
most helpful for people of the churches 
to get together in such meetings as the 
Amsterdam assembly, and share their 
understanding of what God says. In the 
midst of such a gathering, God may 
speak a clear word. 

I believe that something like this did 
happen at Amsterdam. And the Amer- 
ican reporter missed the story. That’s 
easy to explain. It isn’t often that a 
newspaperman is assigned to go out 
and listen to God. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Life insurance is for the living. It 
touches our lives at every vital 
stage—from birth to old age. It 
puts the immeasurable strength of 
men standing together far ahead of 
the frailty of man standing alone. 
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